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1931 HANDY CHART ISSUED 








The Fire Insurance Policyholders Pocket Index 


and 


The Handy Chart of Casualty, Surety and 


Miscellaneous 


Companies 





The Fire Insurance Policyholders Pocket In- 
dex for 1931 will shortly be available for deliv- 


ery. 


This publication, which reports on over a thou- 
sand companies will again be the first publica- 


tion issued. It is the leading publication of its 


kind in the field—has a larger circulation than 


any similar publication: 


—BECAUSE it presents a ten year financial exhibit of 
over a thousand fire insurance companies. 
—BECAUSE it presents cash capital, total assets, rein- 
surance reserve, surplus over capital and 
liabilities. 
—BECAUSE it presents income and disbursements, such 
as net premiums written, losses paid, total 
income expenses paid and cash dividends 
paid. 





—BECAUSE 


it presents underwriting results such as 
underwriting income earned; losses in- 
curred, expenses incurred. 


—BECAUSE it presents various ratios. 

—BECAUSE it presents the classification of business in 
the year 1930 for fire, ocean marine, motor 
vehicle, earthquake, inland marine, tor- 
nado, hail, sprinkler leakage, riot, civil 
commotion, explosion and 

—FINALLY BECAUSE it presents such other useful 


Single copy, paper cover 
In flexible fabrikoid cover 


information as underwriting results for 
1930, table of aggregates, state officials 
having authority in insurance matters and 
other useful information which makes it 
the LEADING PUBLICATION OF ITS 
KIND IN THE FIELD. 


$ .75 
1.25 


Discounts in Quantities 





The Handy Chart of Casualty, Surety and 
Miscellaneous Insurance Companies for 1931 
has been issued. 


This publication reports on over 900 companies. 
The items are presented in such a way that a 
ready analysis of the yearly operations of any 
given company may be made at a glance. It 
is the only chart in the market presenting casu- 
alty and miscellaneous insurance companies’ sta- 
tistics in a manner entirely endorsed by practically 
every casualty company and statistician. Thou- 
sands of copies of this publication are used an- 
nually— 


—BECAUSE it shows a financial as well as an income 
and disbursement exhibit for a ten year 
period. 

—BECAUSE 


it presents ratios. 
—BECAUSE it presents a classification of business of 
every line transacted by the companies 
shown therein over a ten year period. 
—BECAUSE it presents a table showing workmen’s com- 
pensation premiums, losses, loss reserve 
and ratios. 

—BECAUSE it presents a table showing liability premi- 
ums; losses, loss reserves, and ratios 
—BECAUSE it presents a table showing states in which 
the companies operate and 


BECAUSE it shows other useful informa- 
tion such as table of aggregates for both 
years 1930 and 1929, state officials having 
authority in insurance matters; a list of 
new and retired companies, short period 
tables and a table showing various casualty 
lines of insurance defined, which makes it 
the LEADING PUBLICATION OF ITS 
KIND IN THE FIELD. 


—FINALLY 
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This Week: 


@ In selling life insurance it is entirely 
proper that the agent keep before his pros- 
pect a clear picture of the personal, ma- 
terial advantages of a policy. At the same 
time it is well to keep in mind that life 
insurance exerts a powerful influence on 
the economic life of the nation. Read “The 
Eternal Shadow” for a discussion of this 


phase of the business. 
* * * 


@ America leads the world. A common 
enough statement but this time in a rather 
unfavorable light. Leads in homicide. Dr. 
Hoffman’s annual compilation of statistics 
gives startling details. 


+ + + 


@ Fire and Casualty men will be interested 
in reading: Valuable Casualty statistics on 
page 38; The announcement of the 1931 
edition of The Handy Chart; and articles 
by Jarvis Wolverton Mason and Percy H. 
Goodwin. 


Next Week: 


@ A symposium on the sale of automobile 
insurance lines for fire and casualty agents. 
This will include descriptions of the cover- 
ages; strong selling arguments; suggestions 
for advertising, and a sample soliciting 
letter. 


* * * 


@ A monthly calendar charting a plan of 
campaign for fire and casualty agents in 
May. An inspiring and practical aid to 
agents who want to make May a banner 
production month. 


* * * 


@ The er gt of Annuity Selling. An- 
other article by E S. Johnson whose pre- 
vious writings in The Spectator have been 
collected in a pamphlet “The Annuity” 
now enjoying a wide sale. 





A Thought on Managua 


HE disaster at Managua appalled the world. The 

loss it occasioned in life and property evoked the 
sympathy of all. Ravage and destruction caused by 
forces beyond human control strike at the vitals of mor- 
tal emotion. It seems to bring us face to face with a 
realization of a hopelessness in coping with elemental 
action. It is usually a time for thought and recrimina- 
tion. Unconsciously we visualize it as a local catas- 
trophe and translate its distress to our persons, our near 
ones and our fortunes. At such a time only one agency 
fits the need. 

Insurance, immaterial in its essence and so, impervious 
as such to the physical forces of nature, alone offers an 
avenue of rehabilitation. Those in that Central American 
city who availed themselves of its protection, though 
they themselves perished, made smooth the future road 
of their surviving loved ones. Amid the ruins, these 
alone with hope look forward. Though their property 
had been destroyed, others, whose lives were spared, 
could anticipate from their insurance, financial assistance 
to start anew. 

As we regard from afar the plight of this unfortunate 
city, we must recognize that we have no safeguards 
against a similar calamity. Into the future we can pro- 
ject its local application. In the past, on the occasion 
of a similar tragedy, insurance brought a relief to suf- 
ferers and reared from the ashes of destruction a city of 
wonders. Insurance agents have a golden opportunity 
to bring home to client and prospect the incalculable 
value of their business and to show to them the differ- 
ence between the hopeless situation faced by the derelicts 
from Managua and that which they would face under 
the protection of an insurance policy. T. J. V. C. 
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ANY movement which seeks 
A Good Job, to clarify such an_ intricate 
Well Done phase of the casualty insurance 
business as rate making in the 
mind of the insuring public is to be congratulated. 
The Casualty Underwriters Association of New 
Jersey has tried this, and has done it well. By sim- 
ply publishing straightforward facts in a modest 
little leaflet, they have placed the blame for the re- 
cent increase in automobile liability and property 
damage insurance rates at the proper door, that of 
the policyholder. 

In doing this, the association is in the position of 
killing two birds with one stone. For as well as 
tactfully explaining the fact that losses from care- 
less driving and unfair and sometimes faked claims 
increase rates, the association has contributed some 
pertinent advice on modern driving. They also ask 
the recipient of the leaflet that if he is called upon 
to serve as a juryman to look at the case from both 
sides. They ask him to remember that the evils of 
ambulance chasing have resulted in innumerable and 
costly verdicts against insurance companies. Such 
verdicts are unquestionably a factor in making the 
many suffer for the selfishness of the few. 

Undoubtedly the Casualty Underwriters Associa- 
tion of New Jersey would be glad to permit other 
associations to reprint their leaflet. The message 
should be spread. Mr. S. H. McKeag is secretary 
and the association office is in 60 Park Place, Newark. 

* * 7 


JAMES FRANCIS BURKE, 


Unfair general counsel of the Republi- 
Discrimination can National Committee, re- 
cently appeared before the 


Finance Committee of the Senate of the State of 
Pennsylvania to argue, as counsel of the Pennsyl- 
vania life insurance companies, in favor of Senate 
bill No. 334. The object of the bill, as expressed by 
its sponsors is to “Remove unjust discrimination 
against Pennsylvania Stock life insurance com- 
panies, in order to enable them to compete on a 
more equal basis with foreign companies.” 

Mr. Burke calls attention to the fact that Pennsyl- 
vania not only taxes life insurance companies on the 
business done within her borders, but imposes a tax 
on native stock insurance companies. He contends 
that the State practically admits it to be a bad 
principle because it wholly absolves mutual life in- 
surance companies chartered under her same laws 
and doing a business of a similar nature in an in- 
finitely larger volume. He says the consequence is 
that the Pennsylvania stock insurance companies are 
not only compelled to compete in their own State 
under a handicap with mutual companies properly 
absolved from taxation on their premiums, but that 


Editorial 





With the Editors 









the stock company must also pay a capital stock 
tax in addition, from which burden the mutual com- 
pany is also free. 
* ~ * 
W. E. MALLALIEU, general 

A Quotation from manager of the National Board 

Mr. Mallalieu of Fire Underwriters, recently 

described the workings of 

stock fire insurance to a group of manufacturers in 
this wise: 

“The role of stock fire insurance in this economic 
structure is without a peer. It is protecting your 
invested capital which, in its turn, makes possible 
the carrying on of all these activities throughout all 
the world. Its stockholders invested their money 
in these great companies in order to guard your 
capital with their capital and to give you certainty 
of protection costs in your business activities. Then 
it took its own capital, and the surplus and reserves 
that it is required to maintain by law, and invested 
them in the securities of your businesses. It thereby 
manifolded the opportunities for you to devclop your 
business and to pull in additional capital with safety, 
so far as physical hazards are concerned, to other 
investors.” 

. * 7 

THE danger of over popula- 

ting the earth appears to be 

one which we may well disre- 

gard as long as man made 
agencies of destruction continue to outdo the agen- 
cies of conservation. Barring three major diseases, 
medical science has steadily cheated the Grim 
Reaper year after year, until in retrospect the 
fatalities of a decade or so ago assume tremendous 
proportions. Not so with the automobile deaths, 
however. They continue to climb. But the increase 
is, to an extent, a logical one because the output of 
motor cars has increased correspondingly, as has also 
the density of population. 

No such explanation can be brought to bear upon 
the homicide record. With the progress of civiliza- 
tion it would seem that this would be the very first 
of death causes to be favorably affected. As a mat- 
ter of fact its increase has been among the most 
pronounced and the death rate has more than 
doubled since the turn of the century. In 1900 the 
rate per 100,000 population was 5.1. In 1930 it was 
10.9. This rate was eclipsed only twice during the 
thirty year period, once in 1924 when it reached 11.2 
per 100,000 of population, and again the following 
year when the peak of 11.3 was recorded. Elsewhere 
in this issue is printed Dr. Frederick L. Hoffman's 
annual report on this subject, presenting data by city 
and State for the past year in comparison with the 
records of former years. 


The Homicide 
Record of 1930 
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ASILEIVE THIRDPARTY SMOKES 





AVING worked for some years in 

what our papers are wont to term 
“Insurance Circles,” and reading year 
after year of the ever increasing num- 
ber of lives lost through automobile 
accidents, it is only natural for me 
to watch the traffic carefully before 
crossing streets. Watch the traffic? 
Brother, that is not enough. Watch 
the lights! 

* * 

HESE earnest words are drawn 
jon life and from a_ fresh 
personal experience. Coming to the 
office this morning I paused, a short 
three blocks short of my destination, 
at the curb of what might be well 
described as a “fast corner” on Broad- 
way. That is, there are no car tracks 
and every driver makes hay while the 
sun shines. A temporary clearing of 
moving vehicles on my side of the 
street lured me to the center. A com- 
paratively slow moving van which 
blocked the view to the North con- 
vinced me that a quick dash would 
carry me safely to the sidewalk. But 
I was wrong and there I was, stymied 
by three of the fastest moving taxis 
it has ever been my misfortune to face. 
And more behind, jockeying for posi- 
tion, so as to be in at the kill. 

* * + 

LTHOUGH my success on the foot- 
ball field in days too long gone 

was mediocre, there followed an ex- 
hibition of broken field running, in- 
cluding side-stepping, reversing the 
field, and even hurdling, which I would 
not hesitate to back against any Al) 
American star. The winner, however, 
left the field of victory nerve wracked. 


° 6s » 


HIS experience did cause me to 

remember one thing—that accident 
statistics have proved that the major- 
ity of injuries to pedestrians are due 
to their own carelessness. Call it their 
own stupidity and be truer. Most 
people who dash wild-eyed through 
block after block of fast moving traffic 
save an average of five seconds on 
every adventure. And the fact that 
they could well spare the possible three 
to five minutes saved is apparent when 
you find them halting dead at the first 
foundation evacuation and spending 
fifteen minutes studying the technique 
of the riveter and steam-shovel man. 


* * ” 
sé AIT for the lights” is an ad- 
monition which every life 


agent, as well as every health and ac- 
‘ident man, owes as much to his client 
is he does to his company. 
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EVERAL months ago a young man 
from Sweden came to THE 
SPECTATOR office to secure some infor- 
mation. He was Carl Appelgren, as- 
sistant secretary of the Scandia-Freja 
Insurance Company, of Stockholm. He 
was in the United States as the holder 
of the Rubensob scholarship of the 
Swedish Insurance Association as well 
as a scholarship of the Fraenckel Fund 
of the Commercial Colleges. The pur- 
pose of the scholarships was to permit 
their holder to study insurance in for- 
eign countries. Mr. Appelgren spent 
four months here and visited about ten 
of the largest casualty insurance com- 
panies and about the same number of 
similar joint organizations with vari- 
ous aims and objects. 
* > as 
ETURNING to Sweden he ap- 
peared before the Swedish In- 
surance Association and read a paper 
which gave the results of his investi- 
gations. Its title was “Endeavors at 
Rationalization in the American In- 
surance Business.” He also very kind- 
ly translated his article into English 
and I have enjoyed reading it. 
ca + *x 
R. APPLEGREN did not waste 
his time here. He shows him- 
self to have been a most keen observer 
and also one capable of expressing him- 
self in his paper in a lucid and enter- 
taining fashion. He expressed him- 
self as greatly pleased with the cordial 
way he was received and the frank 
fashion in which the insurance men he 
met talked about everything relating 
to the insurance business. He added: 
“There was also a definite, beautiful 
idea behind this, for I was told 
straightforwardly that ‘we want in 
every way to contribute toward what 
we consider to be a sound development 
of the insurance business throughout 
the world.’ He says that such a policy 
of the open door might with benefit 
and advantage be adopted in Sweden 
between the insurance companies on a 
larger scale than has hitherto been 


done. és 


NE of the things which resulted 

from his study of casualty insur- 
ance conditions here was the belief 
that the development of the sales or- 
ganizations is tending in a direction 
from the general agency system to one 
of branch offices. He said that maybe 
it would not be so very far amiss if 
in Sweden they tried to acquire a little 
more of that which is best in American 
mentality of the “Take care of your- 
self” and “go ahead.” 


HERE has been some talk in New 
York about installing a “czar” to 
rule over those phases of the fire in- 
surance business where competition 
grows so fierce that some of our weaker 
brethren are tempted occasionally to 
ease away from the standards accepted 
in the best underwriting circles. The 
suggestion does not carry with it the 
inference that the business is infested 
with a crowd of highbinders; it merely 
takes cognizance of a well-known hu- 
man failing. 
* + * 
RANTED that it would be bene- 
ficial to the business to have some 
authoritative agency empowered to 
curb destructive and unethical prac- 
tices, I cannot see why it should take 
the form of a demagogue with a big 
stick and a loud voice. For that mat- 
ter, I am at a complete loss to under- 
stand this very modern Americar 
mania for dictatorships. Of every 
phase of American life—politics, busi- 
ness, sport—someone is_ shouting, 
“What we need is a Judge Landis a 
Will Hays, or a Mussolini to whip the 
people of this country (and/or business, 
and/or sport) into line.” 
* * * 
REPEAT that I cannot understand 
this doctrine unless it presages a 
complete breakdown in the confidence 
of representative government and our 
highly touted American individualism. 
Leadership that evolves naturally from 
within the ranks is one thing and the 
employment of business and political 
mercenaries is another. 
* * * 


ND have the Landises, the Hayses 
A and the Mussolinis acquitted them- 
selves so famously that all the world 
must imitate? Remindful of Smedley 
Butler, I hesitate to bring the Fascists 
down on my head, or my back, but the 
glories of modern Italy, reported hy 
tourists who are overcome at the spec- 
tacle of trains running on time, are 
counterbalanced by several studious re- 
ports from journalists who have man- 
aged to dodge the censors. Judge Lan- 
dis, the boys in the press boxes tell me, 
is just a publicity gag. And as for Mr. 
Hays cleaning up the cinema industry, 
have you read any of the movie blurbs? 
There is a picture running now that 
was produced by an amateur at a cost 


of $4,000,000. It features amazing 
photography of aerial warfare. It is 
advertised in this manner: “DON’T 


FAIL TO SEE THIS STARTLING, 
MODERNISTIC TREATMENT OF 
SEX.” 



























































Does It Pay 


F someone should ask you point 
I blank whether it was worth while 
to use canvassing literature in 
selling life insurance, what would your 
Would you know whether 
Or have you 


answer be? 
it really paid or not? 
possibly allowed a mere opinion, an 
attitude of mind of long standing 
toward this subject to develop so far 
that, almost without your being con- 
scious of it, that opinion or attitude 
has become a firm belief through noth- 
ing more convincing than mere pas- 
sage of time? 

That’s the way it is with a lot of 
insurance agents. Either they consider 
all “soliciting documents” no good, or 
else they think them too good, placing 
too high a store by them and expecting 
of them the impossible. 

What’s the right attitude to take? 
Well, it’s merely the old story of the 
happy medium. Just as any agent loses 
something who is blindly “thumbs 
down” on the use of pamphlets, like- 
he foolish who expects sales 
literature to perform miracles for him. 
But you can easily form an _ intelli- 
gent opinion for yourself by taking 
into account five or six factors and 
determining how they fit into your 
own selling process. 


wise 18S 


Ask Yourself These Questions 


(1) Would it help you at all in your 
daily work if by some means or other 
the ice could be broken a little before 
you call? If your prospect had some 
feeling of familiarity toward you and 
your proposition, even though slight— 
would that make your path any easier? 
If so, then here’s one way selling liter- 
ature may be able to help you. 

(2) Would it strengthen your case 
at all if you were in a position to re- 
call to your prospect’s mind during an 
interview some arresting, major point 
which you had first presented to him 
through a leaflet or pamphlet? Or to 
take some canvassing literature out of 
your pocket and use it to graphically 
illustrate some point of your own sales 
talk? If so, another possible use for 
sales literature. 

(3) Would it in certain cases give 
added conviction to your verbal story 
were you to bring to your presentation 
the added prestige and more impartial 
air of the printed word? A leaflet or 
booklet can offer you this. 


Educational 








To Use Sales Literature? 


Judge for Yourself from the Points Outlined Here 


By KENILWorTH H. MATHUS 


Associate Editor, ConMuT opics, The Conn. Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


(4) Would some method appeal to 
you whereby you yourself remained 
“fresh in the prospect’s mind” between 
calls? Whereby you can bring about 
conditions so that the prospect will not 
forget you the moment you have left 
his office? Whereby your prospect 
might actually get in touch with you 
in case a rival agent subsequently ap- 
pears on the scene? Then how about 
mailing literature between calls? 





Kenilworth H. Mathus 


(5) Would some sales aid helping 
you to close a greater percentage of 
your interviews be acceptable to you? 
The fact is that many agents have 
found that proper choice and judicious 
use of sales literature can play a very 
real part in overcoming the tendency 
to delay and in inducing immediate 
action. 

(6) Are you one of the army of 
agents who rightly or wrongly would 
rather call on a new prospect and at- 
tempt to make a new sale than to 
engage in any large number of policy- 
holder’s servicing calls? If you haven’t 
the time or even the inclination for 
making personal calls on policyholders 
on a wholesale scale, you can easily 
and at small expense keep in touch with 
them through use of sales literature for 
“reminder” purposes. Have you ever 
seriously considered giving proper fol- 
low up to your policyholders in this 
way? Remember that almost all of 





your policyholders sooner or later are 
going to buy more life insurance from 


someone. It might as well be you. 

We find, then, that good sales litera- 
ture can do a worth while job in pre- 
approach work, during the interview, 
in closing, and for general purposes 
such as between calls and in strength- 
ening contacts with policyholders. 


Classes of Sales Literature 


Sales promotion in the field of life 
insurance has reached its point of 
greatest development in the form of 
canvassing literature available to 
agents of practically every company. 
There is sufficient variety to fit the 
particular needs and methods of any 
agent. 

For instance, we find what are virtu- 
ally complete printed sales talks, and 
again we find pamphlets which stress 
merely one or two points to get atten- 
tion or arouse curiosity, leaving the 
rest of the story to be personally de- 
livered by the agent. There are leaflets 
which endeavor to so thoroughly do 
the selling job themselves that they 
strive to pull an inquiry from the pros- 
pect asking for further information. 
In the latter case, however, are cer- 
tain pitfalls: the number of inquiries 
may not be a true gage of the interest 
aroused, for a prospect may be mildly 
interested and yet not sufficiently 
aroused to make the effort necessary 
in sending in an inquiry. In any case, 
those who do not reply should be fol- 
lowed up just as thoroughly and con- 
sistently as those who do, for results 
have shown in many cases where actual 
checks have been made that more busi- 
ness results from those who do not 
send in a reply than from those who do. 

We have, too, literature giving 
human interest stories of claims and 
impressive testimonials as to the value 
of life insurance or the excellent ser- 
vice of the company you represent. 
Some booklets may cite the dangers of 
delay, point out the advantages of in- 
come settlements or of paying pre- 
miums annually, or discuss will-making 
and budget-keeping as openers to the 
subsequent purchase of life insurance. 
And lastly, literature can be used to 
“sell” the company, agency or agent 
himself. 

(Concluded on page 14) 
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~ What Are We Going To Do — 


About Compensation and Auncecthite ? 


An Agency Leader, Alarmed at the Climbing 
Loss Ratio in These Lines, Calls on Agents 
and Companies to Bend Joint Efforts Toward 
Retaining Stock Company Supremacy in Them 


By Percy H. Goopwin* 


President, National Association of Insurance Agents 


T is a narrow and mistaken policy 
for an agent to consider his own in- 
dividual problems of such moment- 

ous importance that he fails to realize 
that his companies’ problems are equal- 
ly important, and clearly involved in 
his own. It is only through a broad view 
of the problems of insurance as a busi- 
ness that we can hope to make any 
appreciable headway toward a more 
tranquil state of affairs. 

It so happens that, as an executive 
officer of your National Association, I 
have been enabled to learn of some 
company problems until they are just 
as familiar to me as our own. In fact, 
I cannot see any remote possibility of 
separating them. Through frequent 
contacts with company executives, due 
to the time I have spent in Associa- 
tion work, the mileage covered, and 
perhaps because I live in a city to 
which a great number of people jour- 
ney in passing through to partake of 
the hospitality of Mexico, just across 
the border, I have come to a realiza- 
tion of the stock insurance problems as 
never before. 


Company-A gency Problems 


In this discussion I wish to touch on 
some of the company problems of to- 
day which. will be agency problems of 
tomorrow, if indeed, they are not al- 
ready so. 

For example, take the questions of 


compensation and automobile insur- 


ance. When we complain about the 
onduct of these two important lines, 
[ think we should stop and ask our- 
elves these questions: 

Do we want our companies to con- 
tinue to write these lines? Are we 
villing to see them go, temporarily at 
east, to non-agency mutual and re- 
iprocal carriers and probably later, in 
their entirety, to state funds? If we 


*Address delivered April 6 before the 


ladelphia Agents Association. 
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are apathetic about these two particu- 
lar lines of our business do we appre- 
ciate that once the state takes them 
over, it will gradually insinuate itself 
into other more profitable classes? If 
we appreciate the danger of allowing 
the entering wedge of the state in the 
insurance business, are we willing to 
make some sacrifices and help our com- 
panies solve the vexatious problem 
these two lines offer? 


National Bureau’s Plan 


Undoubtedly you will recall that a 
few months ago the National Bureau 
of Casualty and Surety Underwriters 
had in view a material reduction in 
commissions on the larger premium 
compensation insurance accounts. Be- 
fore putting the decrease in commis- 
sion into effect, however, the commit- 
tee of the Bureau held a conference 
with the producers of insurance, in- 
cluding a committee from your Na- 
tional Association. 

The producers’ committees were 
unanimous in their opposition to any 
reduction in commisssions, and also 
disagreed with the method employed 
by the Bureau, in contemplating so 
serious a step, and undertaking to put 
it into effect with scarcely a moment’s 
notice. 

However, the Bureau did not carry 
out its plans without a consultation 
with the producers, and for their atti- 
tude, I believe we owe its members a 
sincere vote of thanks. As a result of 
those conferences, commissions were 
not reduced. 

In my opinion, the entire subject of 
workmen’s compensation should be 
given serious consideration by every 
thinking agent. It was stated at this 
hearing that the compensation writings 
of a large number of the companies 
showed an expenditure of more than 
eighty million dollars in excess of the 
premium during the seven years for 
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which figures on them were available. 

If these figures are accurate, there 
is no question that the companies must 
secure some relief or they cannot con- 
tinue to write compensation insurance 
and remain solvent. 

I do not believe that just because 
compensation falls into the class of 
social insurance it should be written by 
our stock companies without profit any 
more than I believe that any business 
should be transacted without profit. I 
believe that the companies are entitled 
to a fair and reasonable profit on their 
invested capital just as I believe that 
agents are entitled to a profit for labor 
performed and service rendered. The 
companies are entitled to put their 
rates in line with those of mutuals, 
plus an addition to the rate make-up 
for agency service. 


Change Is Imperative 

Disregarding all idea of profit from 
either standpoint, it is certain that the 
business cannot be conducted by our 
companies on the same basis as during 
the past few years. While it undoubt- 
edly is true that the companies made 
a mistake in putting into effect the 
rate reductions on compensation in 
1922, and some of them were so ad- 
vised by the agency force at that time, 
that mistake is of the past and cannot 
be unmade. 

There are certain states where the 
companies have asked for an increase 
in compensation rates and have met 
with opposition by the agents. In this 
regard, I think the agents were wrong. 
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If the companies, by reason of their 
experience, decide that an increase in 
rates is necessary, I think they are 
entitled to the full support of their 
agents in aiding them to secure such 
an increase. If the companies are 
willing to risk the chance of driving 
the business to compulsory state funds, 
I believe the agents should be willing 
to stand or fall with their principals. 
A house divided cannot stand. Remem- 
ber the old adage, “In Unity there is 
strength,” or, according to the modern 
version, “United we stick. Divided we 
are stuck.” 


Improve or Quit 


We must admit that the companies 
cannot continue to write compensation 
insurance and sustain such a tremen- 
dous loss ratio. They cannot remain 
solvent unless they are able to secure 
other more profitable classes of busi- 
ness as a counterbalance, and even so, 
the present condition of affairs cannot 
be continued indefinitely. Therefore, 
the compensation business must be put 
on a better basis, or the stock com- 
panies will cease writing it. 

There are agents who maintain, and 
possibly they are right, that the in- 
crease in minimum premiums, the add- 
ing of an expense constant to them, 
will drive all of the small premium 
business to state funds or assessment 
companies. They maintain that either 
by too high rates or by reason of the 
stock companies refusing to write the 
line at all, the result will be the same 
—that eventually the compensation 
business will gradually drift into state 
funds. I believe that continuous effort 
should be made to solve the problem. 
We owe it to our companies, our com- 
panies owe it to us, and both of us owe 
it to the public to exert our utmost 
endeavor to solve the problem to our 
common satisfaction. 

If the companies are willing to make 
additional sacrifices, the agents should 
be willing to do likewise. On the other 
hand, the agents should not be called 
upon to make the entire contribution 


to the cause, but the burden should be 
shared equally by companies and 
agents. 


All of us should bear in mind that 
if commissions are reduced below the 
margin of any profit, agents will not 
be willing to write any of the business, 
and the companies may be tempted to 
open branch offices and deal directly 
with the assured through solicitors. In 
such an eventuality, would not the 
companies be tempted to spread the 
branch office system to other lines, to 
the ultimate injury of all concerned? 

The angles to the situation are wide- 
ly diversified. In my opinion, some- 
thing must be done. The agent who 
writes small risks only should not turn 
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a deaf ear to the producers of large 
premiums. On the other hand, the 
producers of the big premiums must 
appreciate that they must lend their 
assistance to the companies in their 
present dilemma. 

There are some who question the loss 
figures as presented by the companies. 
Some people believe that they have set 
abnormal expense and claim loadings. 

I must admit that I am not com- 
petent to defend the figures as pre- 
sented by the companies, or refute the 
criticism of those figures. Some one 
more expert than I will have to answer 
such questions, but the question we 
must ask ourselves remains: “Do we 
want our companies to continue to 
write compensation insurance and to 
make that line available to us?” 

If the answer is in the affirmative, 
and it is impossible to conceive of any 
other answer, I think the immediate 
duty of the individual agent is clear. 
He should install such a system of 
accident prevention in every plant on 
which he carries the compensation line 
that the loss ratio will fall to the 
point where our stock companies may 
be given an opportunity to continue to 
write the business, with a chance of 
a reasonable profit or at least an even 
break. 

Running a close second to compen- 
sation, is automobile public liability in- 
surance. As the loss ratio on this line 
grows, new methods are being tried 
constantly, only to be abrogated be- 
cause of their failure. Much of this 
business is beirfy driven to non-agency 
assessment companies, and the stock 
companies are showing an ever in- 
creasing indifference to the writing of 
this business. 


Compulsory Bogey 


Losses are growing by leaps and 
bounds, and it is impossible to increase 


the rates rapidly enough to keep pace 
with th>n. On account of the increase 
in fatal highway accidents, and the 


lack of financial responsibility of so 
many drivers who cause them, the 
public is looking toward compulsory 
automobile liability insurance, despite 
the failure of such a law in Massa- 
chusetts. 

More of our people have been killed 
on our highways within the past 
eighteen months than the total number 
of our soldiers killed in the Wor!d War. 
I urge every agent to secu~e and read 
carefully the booklet “Worse than 
War” compiled by the Travelers Insur- 
ance Company, in order that you may 
obtain the real facts in the case. 

Some agents are trying to beat the 
game by placing their automobile busi- 
ness in cut-rate companies. In my 
opinion, this is a mistaken policy 
fraught with danger. Already some of 





them have learned in the hard schoo 
of experience that such a policy ji 
short-sighted, and that cut-rate insur 
ance is cheap insurance, and valueles 
when most needed. 

To be sure, some of the cut-rat: 
companies have shown an increase in 
assets, while writing automobile liabil 
ity at from 15 to 40 per cent below 
conference rates, and paying excess 
commissions. But it should be borne 
in mind that the day when a company 
needed only to secure premium volume 
for speculation has now passed, and 
it is questionable whether or not they 
will be able to maintain their present 
status. The failures of the past few 
months indicate that they cannot. 


Educate the Public 


Any discussion of cut-rate auto- 
mobile liability brings to mind the 
Export Indemnity Company, the angel 
of fictitious fleet writing. It offers a 
preferential rate of approximately 25 
per cent to the individual employees 
of the firm it writes, without rhyme 
or reason. But it should be remem- 
bered that this is a non-agency com- 
pany, paying only a nominal commis- 
sion to the brokers which handle its 
lines, thereby enjoying a net premium 
comparable to that of our conference 
companies, who depend on us for their 
automobile business. 

I advocate strongly that every agent 
give the subject of automobile liability 
insurance his deepest study, and that 
he educate his public to appreciate the 
problem the business is facing, rather 
than to follow the line of least resist- 
ance by placing his business with com- 
panies at premiums that will not main- 
tain a solvent structure. 

We must not see the penny before 
our eyes today and overlook the dollar 
in the distance. Companies and agents 
must look at the problems with un- 
biased view and a fair attitude, to the 
end that at some future date the busi- 
ness again will be written on a profit- 
able basis to company and agent, and 
to their mutual satisfaction. 


Ascendency of the Motor Truck 


OW marked has been the diversion 
H of freight and express from the 
railroads to the motor truck in recent 
years is shown by a survey just com- 
pleted by the research department of 
the Fidelity-Phenix Fire Insurance Co. 
in connection with its inland transpor- 
tation insurance activities. 

From 1925 to 1930, inclusive, the re- 
port states, 3,340,373 motor trucks were 
produced in the United States, despite 
a decided drop last year, their value ag- 
gregating $2,335,002,862. 
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The Homicide Record of 1930 


Death Rate More Than Doubled During 
the Past Thirty Years; Record in 1925 


isy FREDERICK L. HOFFMAN, LL.D. 


the homicide death rate for 

thirty-one American Cities with 
a collective population of nearly 25,- 
000,000 in 1930, increased from 5.1 per 
100,000 in 1900 to 10.9 in 1930. The 
rate during this period reached a first 
maximum of 11.3 per 100,000 in 1925 
which is the highest figure on record, 
or a little above the record for 1930. 
The details for individual years are 
given in the table below. 


TABLE I 


‘ONSOLIDATED RETURN OF_ DEATHS 
‘ROM HOMICIDE IN 31 AMERICAN 
CITIES—1900-1930 


Dim. the last thirty-one years, 


Rate per 









Homi- 100,000 
Year Population cide Population 
1900 11,981,034 609 5.1 
1901 12,331,665 603 4.9 
1902 12,611,765 621 4.9 
1903 12, 980,877 690 5.3 
1904 12,956, 583 729 5.6 
1905 14,024 y 931 6.6 
1906 14,851, "6! 30 1,148 7.7 
1907 15,648,584 1,338 8.6 
1908 16,056,800 1,272 7.9 
1909 16,465 1,196 7.3 
1910 16,875 1,365 8.1 
1911 17,243, 1,429 8.3 
1912 17,613, 1,464 8.3 
1913 17,98 1,575 8.8 
1914 18, 1,566 8.5 
1915 18,7 1,614 8.6 
1916 19,08 1,742 9.1 
1917 19,462,57 1,777 9.1 
1918 19,832,47! 1,672 8.4 
1919 20,202,38: 1,831 9.1 
1920 20,605,68 1,756 8.5 
1921 21,030,228 2,048 9.7 
1922 21,454,776 2,025 9.4 
1923 21,879,323 2,299 10.5 
1924 22,303,870 2,496 11.2 
1925 22,728,417 2,567 11.3 
1926 23,152,964 2,377 10.3 
1927 2 11 2,426 10.3 
1928 2 58 2,464 10.3 
1929 24, 05 2,419 9.9 
1930 2 )10 2,692 10.9 





Table 11—Homicide in 147 


American Cities 


Additional to the foregoing tabula- 
tion, I give in detail the homicide death 
rate for 147 American cities which in 
1930 had a total population of over 
39,000,000. The rate in these 147 cities 
increased from 10.4 per 100,000 in 1929 
to 11.0 in 1930. The rate increased in 
73 cities, declined in 61, and remained 
the same in 13. The details of this 
analysis are given in the table on the 
following pages. 


Table I1l—H omicide in 35 


American Cities 


I also give the statistics for 35 
American cities for the year 1930 with 
no comparable statistics for 1929. The 
rate in these 35 cities during 1930, 
vith a collective population of about 
2,500,000, was 7.3 per 100,000. 
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TABLE III 
HOMICIDE IN 35 AMERICAN CITIES 
1930 


Death 
Popula- 
tion Deaths 100,000 
Austin, Tex...... 53,472 9.4 
Bethlehem, Pa. 58,034 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 56,297 
CROGEG, Eeleccssese Sa'sas 
Davenport. Iowa.. 
Decatur, iil...... 
East Orange, N. J. 
Eimira, N. ¥..... 
Fitchburg, Mass.. 
Fort Wayne, Ind.. 
Galveston, Tex.... 
Gloucester, Mass.. 
Greensboro, N. C.. 
Hamilton, Ohio... 
Holyoke, Mass.... 
Huntington, W. Va. 
Kenosha, Wis..... 
Lancaster, Pa.... 
Madison, Wis..... 
Montgomery, Ala. 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
New Haven, Conn. 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Oak Park, ii..... 
Oklahoma City, 
Ts ecndancnes 
Omaha, Neb...... 
Pontiac, Mich.... 
San Jose, Cal 
Scranton, Pa..... 
a ie Maceuss 
Union City, N. J.. 
Wem, Bea ccsccs 
Waterbury, Conn.. 
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Wilkes Barre, Pa. 86,874 
Williamsport, Pa.. 45,922 
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Totals ......2,607,233 191 7.3 
*Provisional figures. 
Subjected to a critical analysis, the 

rates for individual cities show wide 

variations. There were no homicide 
deaths in Lawrence, Mass., Lincoln, 

Neb.; Lynn, Mass.; Manchester, Mass.; 

Newport, R. I;. Pawtucket, R. I.; Pitts- 

field, Mass.; Quincy, Mass.; Salem, 

Mass.; Somerville, Mass.; Fitchburg, 

Mass.; Elmira, N. Y.; Gloucester, 

Mass.; Holyoke, Mass.; Mount Vernon, 

N. Y., and Union City, N. J. 

In fourteen cities, or such as report 
comparable records for 1928, 1929 and 
1930, the homicide rate exceeded 30 
per 100,000. These cities in detail are 
given below. 


Cities With a Homicide Death Rate of 30 
or More per 100,000 


1929 1930 
ee 51.9 38.0 
Ps: SER cc.56 cea 49.1 52.6 
Birmingham, Ala.... 45.1 49.1 
eS ae 17.5 30.6 
Hamtramck, Mich.... 18.0 30.1 
Jacksonville, Fla..... 52.1 34.5 
Lexington, Ky....... 41.8 52.4 
29.8 31.6 
Memphis, Tenn...... 51.6 58.8 
: Mss ia vcaews 33.8 36.8 
SS ee 31.1 30.7 
Nashville, Tenn...... 21.9 37.6 
Savannah, Ga........ 47.1 36.4 
Shreveport, La....... 37.8 41.4 


Of these fourteen cities, twelve are 
in the South, repeating in many cases 
the extremely high homicide death 


Rate per 


rates in that part of the country. The 
highest rate for American cities is 
maintained, as usual, by the city of 
Memphis, the rate having been 58.8 per 
100,000 for 1930 against a rate of 51.6 
for the preceding year. With regard 
to Memphis, as I have often pointed 
out, the fact must not be overlooked 
that the exceptional hospital facilities 
of that city attract patients from the 
surrounding country, which tends to 
exaggerate the local homicide death 
rate. But even when allowance is 
made for this fact, on the basis of a 
careful study of residents and non- 
residents, the local rate still continues 
extremely high. During the year 1929, 
for example, out of 127 deaths from 
homicide in Memphis, 74 were residents 
of the city and 53 were non-residents. 
If non-residents are excluded, the res- 
ident homicide death rates for Mem- 
phis for 1929 was 30.9 per 100,000, or 
approximately three times the general 
rate for American cities that year. 
The next highest rate is for Atlanta, 
Ga., or 52.6 per 100,000, followed by 
Lexington, Ky., with a rate of 52.4. 

In the five largest cities of the coun- 
try, the number of homicides increased 
from 1333 in 1929 to 1425 in 1930. In 
three of the cities the number increased, 
while it declined in two. The highest 
rate for the year in the five cities 
occurred in Chicago, or 14.4 per 100,- 
000, followed by Detroit with 13.3, 
Philadelphia, with 7.7, New York with 
7.1, and Los Angeles with 6.6. There 
were 88 more deaths from homicide in 
Chicago in 1930 than in 1929, while in 
New York City there were 69 more, 
supporting the conclusion arrived at 
from general observations that condi- 
tions affecting the security of life in 
our two largest cities are growing 
worse. 

For all essential purposes, our 
lamentable position regarding crimes 
of violence continues about the same. 
Murder has become so common in this 
country that even the most atrocious 
crimes attract but passing attention. 
It is a very serious error to assume 
that these crimes of violence against 
the person are chiefly of gangster 
origin. Murders occur throughout the 
country from the largest cities to the 
smallest rural settlements affecting all 
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classes, old and young, rich and poor, 
white and black, employed and unem- 
ployed. No person today is safe as 
abundantly shown by countless illustra- 
tion appearing in the daily press. The 
present situation strikes at the very 
root of our civilization. Our homicide 
death rate is by far the highest for 
any civilized country in the world. By 
way of illustration, I limit myself to 
Leningrad and Moscow. The average 
homicide death rate for Leningrad for 
the period 1924-29 was 9.9 per 100,000, 
while that of Moscow for the period 
1924-28 was only 4.9. Leningrad in 
1929 had a population of 1,800,000, 
while Moscow in 1928 had a population 
of 2,220,000. In the former city there 
were only 140 deaths from homicide in 
1929, or a rate of 7.7, and in the latter 
there were 100 deaths with a rate of 
1.5. There are no reasons for ques- 
tioning the accuracy of these statistics. 

Comparison may also be made with 
such a remote and only partly civilized 
locality as Bangkok, Siam, which in 
1929 had a homicide death rate of 12.9 
per 100,000. For the whole Kingdom 
of Siam, the rate was 9.6. This com- 
pares with a rate of 8.5 for the United 
States Registration Area for the same 
year. The rate for Germany for 1927 
was 2.0 per 100,000, showing a con- 
tinuous decline since 1920, while our 
rate shows a measurable increase. 
The rate for Austria was 3.0 per 100,- 
000, which may also be quoted for com- 
parison, while the rate for Hawaii for 
the period 1920-30 was 8.5. 

As a matter of interest I give a 
table of homicide deaths in England 
and Wales with the rates per 100,000 
for the period 1920-29. 


Ho de In England and Wales, 1920-1929 
Rate per 100,000 

Male Female Total Rate 
192 142 146 288 0.8 
199] 117 130 247 0.7 
1922 85 117 202 0.5 
192 130 110 240 0.6 
1924 119 115 234 0.6 
1925 118 144 262 0.7 
1926 127 149 276 0.7 
1927 99 109 208 0.5 
1928 100 108 208 0.5 
1929 97 107 204 0.5 


1134 1235 2369 
This table reflects the glaring con- 
trast of conditions in England and 
Wales and the United States. In brief, 
while our homicide rate in 1929 for 
the United States registration area 
was 85 per 1,000,000, the rate for En- 
gland and Wales was only 5. In other 
words, our rate seventeen times 
the rate for a country in which law 
and order are infinitely better enforced 
than in this. It may be argued, of 
course, that this is likewise true of the 
death penalty. In this country, in 
1929, in 36 states there were 96 execu- 
tions against 143 in 193 
While the homicide death rate in 151 
American cities increased from 17.9 in 


was 
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1929 to 19.4 in 1930, executions like- 
wise in this country increased in 36 
states from 96 in 1929 to 143 in 1930. 
I have frequently expressed the opinion 
that the death penalty is not a deter- 
rent, for as a matter of fact the 
homicide death rate is distinctly lower 
in states which do not enforce the 
penalty than in those in which the 
death penalty is more or less rigorous- 
ly carried out. The proposed re-estab- 
lishment of the death penalty in sev- 
eral states which have not had an 
execution for many years is only in 
response to a hysterical public senti- 
ment oblivious to the facts. 

in 


Our outstanding crime problem 






America imperatively demands drasti 
restrictions in the sale and possessix 
of concealable weapons. Approximat« 
ly three-fourths of our murders ar 
committed by firearms and the pos 
session of these, even on the part « 
children, is a lamentable indication o 
our backward condition regarding this 
most prolific source of crimes against 
the person. The sale of revolvers and 
other concealable weapons, as well as 
of machine guns, is a profitable busi- 
ness so obviously opposed to publi 
policy that the most drastic inter- 
ference on the part of the authorities 
is justified. In the state of Massa- 
chusetts, where the firearms law is 








TABLE II 


HOMICIDE IN 147 


Population 





Akron, Ohio....... 251,413 24 
Albany, N. ‘ 126,326 14 
Allentown, Pa..... 91,058 1 
De Dis uvesees 80,357 2 
es Sn ck acatedess 264,950 130 
Atlantic City, N. J... 64,986 4 
 -me- is 6 «-66~s 36,620 1 
Augusta, Ga...... 59,725 31 
Baltimore, Md......... 799,395 89 
Bayonne, N. J...... 88,021 2 
Berkeley, Cal...... 80,356 1 
jsinghamton, N. Y 75,901 1 
Birmingham, Ala. 252,697 114 
Boston, Mass....... 778.612 23 
Bridgeport, Conn as 146,472 3 
Brockton, Mass....... 63,850 0 
Buffalo, N. Y..... ' 568,582 31 
Camden, N. J... , 118,561 6 
Gee. Gees cacvcesss 103,517 13 
Charleston, S. C....... 62,390 20 
Cee, BGs ccccvces 45,607 0 
CORRE, Tice cceccewes 1,324,003 401 
Cincinnati, Ohio....... $47,284 96 
Cleveland, Ohio 892,392 120 
Columbus, Ohio. 27 
Concord, N. H... 0 
Covington, Ky....... 17 
Dallas, Tex..... 39 
Dayton, Ohio.... ee 17 
DGRVER, CONS. ccccesese 5,5 24 
Des Moines, Iowa os 5 
Detroit, Mich... 1,520,653 257 
Duluth, Minn... 101,264 4 
E. St. Louis, Ill... 73,778 4 
Elizabeth, N. J.... ie 113,130 3 
me POOR, TOs cc ce svess 100,493 29 
Sear 114,215 2 
Evansville, Ind.. 100,929 17 
Fall River, Mass..... 115,393 0 
Flint, Mich. . ; 151,449 10 
Ft. Worth, Tex 159,017 33 
Presme, Gib. cece. 51,936 2 
Gary, Ind.... = 96,931 17 
Grand Rapids, Mich 166,192 4 
Hamtramck, Mich.. 55,674 10 
Harrisburg, Pa....... 79,993 4 
Hartford, Conn...... 162,511 8 
Haverhill, Mass..... $8,835 0 
Highland Park, Mich.. 2,456 5 
Hoboken, N. J aban 59,464 2 
Houston, Tex.. ae 282,377 76 
Indianapolis, Ind..... 360,279 27 
Jackson, Mich. " 54,654 11 
Jacksonville, Fla.. 126,594 66 
Jersey City, N. J 314,573 10 
Johnstown, Pa.... 66,994 3 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 54,292 2 
Kansas City, Kan. ‘ 120,253 18 
Kansas City, Mo. 393,893 97 
Knoxville, Tenn 103,629 18 
Lakewood, Ohio.. 68.275 1 
Lansing, Mich.. 76,755 1 
Lawrence, Mass. 85,273 1 
Lexineton, Ky.... ind 45,410 19 
Lincoln, Neb..... 74,300 0 
Little Rock, Ark..... 80.390 27 
Long Beach, Cal es 135,317 9 
Los Angeles, Cal 1,186,649 77 
Louisville, Ky.... 301,800 79 
Lowell, Mass 100,513 1 
Lynn, Mass 102,074 1 
McKeesport, Pa. 54,020 4 
Macon, Ga.. , 53,765 16 





——1929- 


CITIES 
pean 930 


AMERICAN 


Death Rate 








a, 
Death Rate 


Deaths per 100,000 Population Deaths per 100,000 
9.5 255,937 33 12 9 
11.1 127,692 S 6.3 
1.1 92,906 0 oss 
2.5 82,465 3 3.6 
49.1 271,722 143 52.6 
6.2 66,489 6 9.0 
2.7 36,665 2 5.5 
51.9 60,481 23 38.0 
11.1 806,297 115 14.3 
2.3 89,207 $ 4.5 
1.2 82,916 0 eas 
1.3 76,859 2 2.6 
45.1 260,475 128 49.1 
3.0 781,828 15 1.9 
2.0 146,779 1 0.7 
cae 63,597 1 1.6 
5.5 575,088 27 4.7 
5.1 118,798 15 12.6 
12.6 105,246 1 13.3 
32.1 61,804 16 25.9 
. 45,862 t 8.7 
12.1 3,389,508 489 14.4 
21.5 452,130 78 17.3 
13.4 902,450 153 17.0 
9.4 291,600 32 11.0 
° 25,286 1 4.0 
26.3 65,406 11 16.8 
15.4 262,443 62 23.6 
8.6 201,920 16 7.9 
8.4 288,369 27 9.4 
3.5 142,869 14 9.8 
16.9 1,576,124 209 13.3 
4.0 101,511 4 3.9 
5.4 74,516 15 20.1 
2.7 114,956 9 7.8 
28.9 102,907 28 27.2 
1.8 116,409 3 2.6 
16.8 102,578 4 4.0 
xs 114,857 1 0.9 
6.6 157,749 4 2.5 
20.8 164,547 29 17.6 
3.9 52,657 1 1.9 
17.5 101,305 3 30.6 
2.4 169,198 1 0.6 
18.0 56,417 17 30.1 
5.0 80,422 4 5.0 
4.9 165,090 8 4.8 
an 48,303 0 i i 
9.5 53,083 8 15.1 
3.4 58,548 3 5.1 
26.9 297,335 75 25.2 
7.5 365,130 37 10.1 
20.1 55,315 5 9.0 
52.1 130,282 45 34.5 
3.2 317,254 6 1.9 
4.5 66,959 2 3.0 
3.7 94,903 2 3.6 
15.0 122,261 6 4.9 
24.6 401,207 91 22.7 
17.4 106,346 23 21.6 
1.5 71,069 2 2.8 
1.3 78,800 1 1.3 
1.2 84,326 0 
41.8 £5,818 24 52.4 
76,337 0 -e 
33.6 81,995 19 23.2 
6.7 143,709 1 0.7 
6.5 1,250,857 83 6.6 
23.2 308,843 52 16.8 
1.0 99,224 2 2.0 
1.0 102,382 0 - 
7.4 54,782 3 5.5 
29.8 53,846 17 31.6 
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asonably well enforced, the murder 
eath rate is relatively low, as shown 

the table, many of the Massachu- 
setts cities having no homicide deaths 
luring the year 1930. 

I have analyzed the returns for a 
umber of cities with the following 
esults. In New York State, outside 

New York City, out of 219 deaths 
from homicide in 1929, 52.1 per cent 
were caused by firearms. In Memphis 
during 1929, out of 127 deaths from 
homicide, 97 or 76.4 per cent were 
caused by firearms. In Jefferson 
County, Alabama, which includes Bir- 
mingham, out of 518 deaths from 
homicide during the period 1927-29, 372 
or 71.8 per cent were caused by fire- 
arms. In the city of New Orleans 


during 1927-29, out of 353 deaths from 
homicide, 229 or 64.9 per cent were 
caused by firearms. 

These figures may be compared with 
the city of Boston for the period 1920- 
26, where out of 217 deaths from hom- 
icide, 105 or 48.4 per cent were caused 
by firearms. The homicide death rate 
of Boston during 1930 was only 1.9 per 
100,000, against a rate of 3.0 during 
the preceding year, while that of Bir- 
mingham, Ala., was 49.1 and that of 
Memphis, 58.8. Until there is an 
aroused national conscience on _ the 
subject of concealable weapons, em- 
phasized by drastic legislation, the out- 
look for a decided improvement in our 
murder death rate is decidedly dis- 
couraging. 














TABLE II—Continued 


-—— — 1980 





Death Rate ‘Death Rate 


Population Deaths per 100.000 Population Deaths per 100,000 


1929 
Manchester, Mass...... 76,835 0 
Massillon, Ohio........ 25,703 2 
Memphis, Tenn..... 246,084 127 
ee 103,671 35 
Milwaukee, Wis....... 568,839 17 
Minneapolis, Minn..... 457,846 10 
BEOREEE, Gebcccseeseces 67,627 21 
Nashville, Tenn........ 150,842 33 
Neoware, BM. dsecscwsses 440,174 43 
New Bedford, Mass.... 112,971 2 
New Britain, Conn..... 67,448 3 
New Orleans, La...... 453,206 124 
Newton, Mass......... 63,781 0 
PIGQWOGNE, Bee Bewwes cuss 27,671 0 
New York City....... 6,861,299 425 
Niagara Falls, N. Y... 73,541 3 
| i | aes 128,640 28 
OGukianG, Cal. ..eccces. 278,790 7 
Ovamme, N. J. ccccccsss 35,235 0 
Pasadena, Cal......... 73,693 2 
PeGNGER, Te. Desccess ia 62,977 4 
Patereem, Ne di scecvess 138,307 4 
Pawtucket, R. I....... 76,142 0 
PNET. Tiiocacevevcus 102,730 2 
Petersburg, Va........ 28,618 7 
Philadelphia, Pa....... 1,941,076 173 
Pittsburgh, Pa........ 691,152 64 
Pittsfield, Mass........ 49,059 1 
PORTE, BBG. ccc cisccee 70,688 4 
PortioamG, One. ...coss. 299,290 11 
Portsmouth, Va....... 45,894 5 
Providence, R. I....... 251,788 s 
> arr 49,563 11 
GU, Bas ct ericce ss 38,990 1 
a err ree 70,116 0 
SUS < nactenes 66,849 6 
ORG, Pa cccccoses 110,910 0 
Richmond, Va......+:-. 182,051 20 
Rocmester, IN. F....eee 325,618 9 
a Pee 84,290 2 
ORE. Wihesccccccss 67,781 15 
Sacramento, Cal....... 91,587 14 
Bt. BOW. BOs svcccues 818,146 105 
Ct. PU, Bees. sccoce 268,737 3 
Salem, Mass.......... 43,289 0 
Salt Lake City, Utah.. 138,260 3 
San Antonio, Tex...... 226,093 53 
San Diego, Tex........ 145,337 Ss 
San Francisco, Cal.... 624,467 40 
Sa 84,886 40 
Schenectady, N. Y..... 95,155 4 
SORCCEG, WOM. oc cccese 361,672 23 
Shreveport, La........ 74,113 28 
Somerville, Mass...... 103,066 1 
Spokane, Wash....... 114,659 10 
Springfield, Ill......... 70,878 
Springfield, Mass...... 148,320 
Springfield, Ohio....... 68,127 
ll 206,402 


Tacoma, Wash..... 106,057 


co bo 
Det Dm ro Circo 





remem. eh. <6 «+s. sii 97,313 

Terre Haute, Ind...... 62,881 

OleGo, ORIG... sscccces 287,026 

Deka, HAM. ......> 63,028 

a SS See 123,042 
Ne eS ae ; 72,709 0 
rh ae Meee cre nin 101,148 0 
Washington, D. C.. as 483,038 59 
heeling, W. Va.. ‘ 61,23 6 
Vilmington, Del...... 106,672 6 
Vinston-Salem, N. C... 73,190 14 
reester, Mass....... 194,099 6 
ee. BE: Bev cnccwes 131,963 7 
ingstown, Ohio.. 167,072 23 
38,468,721 3,997 
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tas 76,672 0 ; 
7.8 26,574 1 3.8 
51.6 254,898 150 58.8 
33.8 111,471 41 36.8 
3.0 580,596 23 4.0 
2.2 465,979 34 7.3 
31.1 68,348 21 30.7 
21.9 154,263 58 37.6 
9.8 442,874 53 12.0 
1.8 112,104 4 3.6 
4.4 68,304 3 4.4 
27.4 460,152 106 23.0 
sea 65,647 l 1.5 
a 27,399 0 ; 
6.2 6,991,957 494 7.1 
4.1 75,939 4 5.3 
21.8 129,994 3 23.8 
2.5 285,372 16 5.6 
ap 35,442 2.8 
2.7 76,676 4 5.2 
6.4 62,886 2 3.2 
2.9 138,563 11 7.9 
77,394 0 
1.9 105,531 1 0.9 
24.5 28,366 6 21.2 
8.9 1,953,423 150 7.7 
9.3 701,974 70 10.0 
2.0 49,827 0 
5.7 70,837 3 4.2 
3.7 303,606 11 3.6 
10.9 45,000 5 11.1 
3.2 253,282 10 3.9 
22.2 90,248 11 21.9 
2.6 39,307 1 2.5 
aes 72,457 0 
9.0 67,718 5 7.4 
aa 111,239 1 0.9 
11.0 183,144 28 15.3 
2.8 328,762 8 2.4 
2.4 86,252 5 5.8 
22.1 69,564 17 24.4 
15.3 94,290 11 11.7 
12.8 822,909 138 16.8 
1.1 272,320 10 3.7 
ee 3,3 0 
2.2 6 $ 
23.4 44 18.9 
5.5 8 5.2 
6.4 41 6.4 
7.1 31 36.4 
4.2 7 7.3 
6.4 23 6.3 
37.8 32 41.4 
1.0 0 
8.7 7 6.0 
12.7 20 37.2 
1.3 3 2.0 
7.3 68,894 . 6 8.7 
2.4 210,053 10 4.8 
4.7 107,014 6 >.6 
22.6 102,124 29 28.4 
17.5 62,544 8 12.8 
12.5 291,643 34 22.8 
1.6 64,397 1 1.6 
6.5 123,437 s 6.5 
72,784 1 1.4 
: 101,884 l 1.0 
12.2 487,824 63 12.9 
9.8 61,763 4 6.5 
5.6 106,304 10 9.4 
19.1 75,800 18 23.7 
3.1 195,609 4 2.0 
5.3 135,309 7 ».2 
13.8 170,726 17 10.0 
10.4 39,166,939 4,311 11.0 
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Of interest in connection with the 
foregoing are some statistics recently 
issued by the Census Office on prisoners 
convicted of homicide and in prison on 
Jan. 1, 1928, or received as prisoners 
during the preceding year. By way 
of introduction to illustrate the gen- 
eral crime situation, it may be pointed 
out that the number of prisoners in 
American prisons has increased from 
57,070 on June 30, 1904 to 106,517 on 
Jan. 1, 1928. Or in proportion to popu- 
lation the rate of prisoners per 100,000 
has increased from 69.1 to 91.4 during 
the period under review. 

Regarding the notorious overcrowd- 
ing of American prisons as the result 
of increasing crime trends throughout 
the nation, it is stated that the normal 
capacity of our prisons in 1927 was 
67,563 prisoners. The actual average 
daily prison population during that 
year was 80,434, an excess of popula- 
tion over capacity equivalent to 10.1 
per cent. The number of prisoners re- 
ceived during 1927 convicted of hom- 
icide was 2173 against 2391 in 1926, 
3220 in 1923 and 2535 in 1910, or a 
ratio of 4.3 per 100,000 general popula- 
tion during 1927. For 1910 the ratio 
was 5.4, These results therefore 
present a curious contrast, in that 
while homicide is increasing through- 
out the country, the number of pris- 
oners convicted and _ sentenced on 
account of homicide is actually, as well 
as relatively, diminishing. The fore- 
going figures refer to the male 
population only. 

For females, the number of persons 
convicted of homicide and sentenced to 
prison during 1927 was 152 against 161 
in 1925 and 223 in 1923. The ratio 
according to population for 1923 was 
0.4 per 100,000, and 0.3 in 1927. Of 
the persons convicted of homicide 
during 1927, 74 per cent were first 
offenders illustrating the fact that the 
number of repeated murders on the 
part of one individual is relatively a 
small proportion of the total. Of the 
2173 male prisoners received at prisons 
in 1927 on account of homicide, the 
median age was 30 years. Of the 152 
women received on account of hom- 
icide, the median age was 27.2 years. 
This conforms curiously to the aver- 
age age of the victims killed which is 
also around 30 years. 

The number of male prisoners con- 
victed of homicide, discharged during 
1927 was 1699. Of these, 358 sentences 
had expired, while the number paroled 
or pardoned was 937, and 404 were 
discharged for other reasons. Of the 
115 women convicted of homicide dis- 
charged during 1927, the sentence had 
expired in 30 cases, while 67 were 
paroled or pardoned and 18 were dis- 
charged for other reasons. 

(Concluded on page 14) 
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If You Don’t Know—Ask! 


The Questionnaire Is a Valuable Device for 
Ascertaining the Buying Habits of Prospects, 
But It Must be Compiled with Extreme Care 


By Jarvis WOOLVERTON Mason 


a local agent friend of mine for 
whom I have a great deal of re- 
spect because he understands thorough- 
ly that his is a selling job. He showed 
me a couple of sheets of paper which 
he’d just filled with his ungodly scrib- 
ble. He asked my opinion of it, tell- 
ing me that these would be sent to a 
list of 150 or 200 personal friends of 
the members of the firm who, for some 
reason or other, had never given their 
insurance to this firm. 
The first sheet was a short letter, 
something like this: 


Tet other day I dropped in to see 


“Dear Rob: 

Will you do me a favor? 

We're trying to find out where and 
how people prefer to buy their insur- 
ance. 

Just answer the questions on the en- 
closed sheet. You needn’t sign your 
name if you don’t care to. 

Believe me, I’ll appreciate it. 

Sincerely yours,” 


I didn’t make a copy of the question- 
aire, but, as clearly as I can remember, 
here it is: 

Do you buy your insurance from a 
friend? 

Or from an agent whose high quali- 
fications and knowledge of his business 
you had heard about? 


Is his office near your office or your 
home? 

Do you see him at your home, your 
office or his office? 

Do you feel that your own judgment 
made the decision each time you bought 
insurance or was it “sold” to you? 

Have you a complete, all-inclusive list 
of your various insurance policies show- 
ing the renewal date, the amvunt of the 
premium, the form of coverage, and 
did you know that there are special, 
handy booklets available for this pur- 
pose? 

Ed told me that this was no disin- 
terested questionnaire. Really, he was 
trying to get at these men’s reasons 
for not having done business with his 
firm, particularly in view of the fact 
that each man on the list had an inti- 
mate friend in the firm. 


Educational 


This is an extremely good idea. And, 
for an amateur at this fascinating 
work of business research, the ques- 
tionnaire isn’t bad. But it has a good 
many obvious faults. In the first place, 
in spite of what is said in the letter, the 
whole value of this particular investi- 
gation lies in knowing who filled in the 
questionnaire. My suggestion was to 
omit that sentence in the letter and 
print the questions on the reverse side 
of it. Then, signed or not, the man’s 
name is on the letter side of the sheet. 


To understand why the first, the sec- 
ond and the fifth questions are of ab- 
solutely no value statistically it’s neces- 
sary to delve into that darkest of all 
places, what we often euphemistically 
call the average human intellect. Stop 
a minute and consider: How many 
male egos with which you are familiar 
would ever admit having bought any- 
thing just because a friend recom- 
mended it when the other alternative is 
the far more dignified one of saying 
that he discovered a highly capable and 
experienced insurance agent or broker 
with whom to deal? No, I think we 
all delude ourselves into thinking, once 
we’ve paid out our hard-earned money 
for a thing, no matter what it is, that 
our own sound judgment made the de- 
cision. Perhaps some of the men who 
will get this questionnaire have made a 
mistake and dealt with some agent who 
doesn’t know what it’s all about. But 
not one such in ten will admit it. It 
really boils down to asking a man 
whether or not he’s in the habit of 
using his brain. No matter what the 
fact is, do you think many men will 
admit the negative? 

This reminded me, at the time, of a 
questionnaire which was sent to a hun- 
dred thousand radio owners by one of 
the big broadcasting companies. They 
asked whether classical, semi-classical, 
dance music or popular ballads were 
most preferred. The tabulated answers 
were overwhelmingly in favor of class- 
ical, operatic music. On the same ques- 
tionnaire were listed about two dozen 
different pieces, ranging all the way 
from “Faust” and “Pagliacci” to “Yes, 
We Have No Bananas” and “Barney 


Google.” The opinions on the most pop- 
ular piece were, curiously, non-clas- 
sical. The decision went to “My Old 
Kentucky Home.” Try to dovetail thos: 
two decisions! If someone with a brain 
which extended a bit beyond the re- 
sults of unweighted statistics hadn't 
entered the scene at this point I fear 
that company would to this day be un- 
der the delusion that Wagner wrote 
mammy songs for Al Jolson to sing. I 
won’t try to point out to you why the 
answers to the first section of that 
questionnaire were absolutely useless 
and those in the second section needed 
assimilating beside a large grain of 
salt; I might lose faith in the ultimate 
honesty of human nature. But it’s ob- 
vious, isn’t it, that most of the hun- 
dred thousand were indulging in one of 
the world’s most highly developed in- 
door sports: trying to be a little more 
high hat, sophisticated, cultured, high 
brow than was really the case? 

For the same reason the last ques- 
tion, or at least part of it, is highly 
doubtful. Never ask a man whether or 
not he knows something which he 
should know unless you also ask proof 
of that knowledge—which, of course, 
isn’t practical in a questionnaire though 
it may be in an interview. Those men 
won’t admit that they didn’t know such 
a booklet existed. 


“Yes or No” Answers 


All such forms should be constructed 
and worded so that they may be an- 
swered yes or no or simply with a check 
mark. Never ask two questions at one 
time. Never ask a question which 
might have two constructions. Never 
ask two questions which overlap each 
other in any sense. Again, in ques- 
tions three or four, suppose your cor- 
respondents answer “Yes.” Perhaps 
that sounds like a worn-out vaudeville 
gag to you, but such answers come in 
by the thousands. These questions 
should be split up into two or three 
parts. The last question has this same 
fault. 

But in this case Ed isn’t so interested 
in getting the true facts about where 
and how people buy insurance, but 
rather how each individual man thinks 
he bought his insurance. Which, of 
course, is a vastly different thing. In 
reality, what Ed wants to find out is 
the mental] process which has led these 
friends of the firm elsewhere. It doesn’t 
matter much if the answers aren’t true; 
he’s after their mental calisthenics. 
And also, of course, a good reason fo! 
going around to see them. If he use: 
his questionnaire, with certain of th 
obvious mistakes omitted, it will giv 
him a list of forty or fifty first-clas 
prospects. Why don’t you try it? 
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The Eternal Shadow 


A Discussion of Life Insurance From a Sociological 
Standpoint; How It Influences National Security 


IFE Insurance in its_ broadest 

] jesnse is a true solution of the 

social problem. In its relation to 
the State and to the nation, it repre- 
sents a safe barrier against discord 
and unrest, because of the protection 
it affords to the dependent ones; thus, 
eliminating a great dependent class 
from the necessity of government or 
State support. The nation is the 
stronger, the safer and the better 
where the masses are independent of 
the assistance of the State. Political 
revolutions, as well as economic revolu- 
tions are due primarily to economic de- 
pression brought about by the inability 
of the great majority of people, 
through their lack of the essential re- 
quirements, to sustain themselves 
properly. The most sane and complete 
socialistic system is Life Insurance, 
hence the companies of the United 
States should receive the greatest en- 
couragement in their efforts, from the 
respective States and our government. 

The greater the prosperity of the 
people, the less unrest; the greater 
its economic wealth, the less evidence 
do we find of disturbance and dissatis- 
faction on the part of its inhabitants. 
Millions of homes in the United States 
are protected by Life Insurance where, 
otherwise, there would be poverty and 
disorganization. Thus, the factor is 
eliminated where the watchful eye of 
the government would otherwise be 
needed to enforce the peace and har- 
mony of our communities. 

In the recent great crisis, the gov- 
ernment of the United States placed 
upon the lives of all our men at the 
front policies of Life Insurance. The 
reason was very clear—to safeguard 
the homes and families of those who 
might lose their lives; and why, if 
you please, did the government take 
that great step? In order that the 
homes might be properly protected and 
the dependent ones assured of an am- 
ple income for their preservation, 
rather than leave them a dependent 
and perhaps a disturbing element in 
the peaceful life of our country. 


Through the financial medium of Life 
Insurance children are enabled to be 
educated properly in the duties they 
owe to their States and to the nation. 
Life Insurance carries the gospel of 
Self-preservation and 


Independence 
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at Denver, Colo. 


into all the highways and byways of 
our land; into the cities and villages, 
to the farms and the factories. It is a 
recognized fact that the United States 
of America is the most powerful, most 
intelligent, as well as the most ad- 
vanced nation of the world. Why? 
What is the reason? One word—Edu- 
cation! With rare exception it is al- 
most impossible to encourage and edu- 
cate our youth without the beneficent 
influence of Life Insurance. 


A National Stabilizer 


Life Insurance is so interwoven with 
our national fabric that today there 
is hardly a home in the American 
Union that is not protected by some 
policy of Life Insurance, whether it 
be benevolent or legal reserve. It is 
certainly and surely the human shock 
absorber. 

Hundreds of millions of dollars of 
our Liberty Bonds have been purchased 
by the life insurance companies; as a 
matter of fact, by its membership scat- 
tered in every city and village in the 
land, and great enterprises are en- 
couraged and supported by that same 
membership. 

The prosperity of a nation is en- 
tirely dependent on that nation’s thrift. 
Billions of dollars, placed in the hands 
of the American life insurance com- 


panies by the people of the nation, are 
invested in all of our great commer- 
cial and economic enterprises and in 
their vast contributions in its purchase 
of Liberty Bonds. 


The law makers of our nation and 
the respective States are alive to the 
consequences following disaster to the 
life insurance companies of the United 
States. For that reason, forty-eight 
States of the Union have established 
departments of insurance for the 
proper protection of those who own 
policies in the various companies. The 
very foundation of our government 
would be placed in jeopardy in the 
event of failure of the life insurance 
companies to meet their obligations. 
Wretchedness and disaster would fol- 
low that would shake our government 
to its very foundation. Hence the re- 
lation between the government and 
Life Insurance should be so closely in- 
terwoven that the words “Life Insur- 
ance” would be synonomous with those 
of “Good Government.” 

The insurance commissioners of the 
respective States of this country should 
be ever ready to stand between the 
sacred purpose of the Life Insurance 
companies and that individual who for 
political or selfish reasons aims to dis- 
turb its proper function. 

Consider the vast amount of credits 
granted by our great bankers and com- 
mercial enterprises based upon Life 
Insurance, the thousands of families 
in this Union that are at peace day 
after day because the dread master, 
Poverty, is shifted from their doors. 
And why? Life Insurance is the an- 
swer. In maturity and old age, Life 
Insurance makes the recipient inde- 
pendent and not dependent. Every tax 
on life insurance premiums by the 
State should be removed, except just 
a sufficient one to meet the needs of 
the various departments. 

The State should encourage the pur- 
chase of policies by its inhabitants 
and should not, by legislation of any 
kind whatsoever, prevent its people 
from making ample provision for their 
dependents. The meaning of govern- 
ment is nothing more or less than the 
unity of its enterprises and peaceful 
conduct of its people toward one an- 
other in assisting in such laws as will 
bring about harmony. 
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The Homicide Record 
(Concluded from page 11) 
Various conclusions can be drawn 

from these data which it is hoped are 
receiving the careful consideration of 
the Federal Commission on Law En- 
forcement. The latter as yet has pub- 
lished nothing that bears directly upon 
the homicide problem. 

In concluding these observations of 
the homicide record for 1930, I wish 
to draw attention once more to the 
anomalous position of Memphis, Tenn. 
The Board of Health has kindly fur- 
nished me with statistics of residents 
and non-residents showing that 95 
deaths from homicide occurred in the 
city of Memphis, while 55 occurred out- 
side the city limits. Of the 55 deaths 
outside the city limits, 13 belonged to 
Shelby County, 13 to the state of Ten- 
nessee, 18 to the state of Arkansas, 
10 to the state of Mississippi and 1 to 
the state of Missouri. If the 95 deaths 
within the city limits are figured on 
the population of 255,000, the resulting 
rate is a little over 37 per 100,000, 
or more than three times the normal 
rate for the country at large. But if 
a similar correction were made for 
other cities with excessive homicide 
death rates, there is no reason to ques- 
tion but that the unenviable preem- 
inence of Memphis respecting homicide 
would still be about the same as for 
previous years. Of the 95 deaths with- 
in the city limits, 78 were caused by 
firearms, and of the 55 deaths outside 
the city limits, 41 were due to firearms. 

It goes without saying that the au- 
thorities of Memphis would strike at 
the root of the evil by prohibiting 
entirely the carrying of guns or other 
concealable weapons, and that a sub- 
stantial reduction in the local homicide 
death rate would be obtainable. It 
should also be explained that of the 
150 deaths from homicide in Memphis 
during 1930, 122 were persons of color. 
The problem of Crime and the Negro 
has been recently dealt with to good 
advantage by Nathaniel Cantor in the 
Journal of Negro History for January, 
1931. He comes to the conclusion, 
unquestionably without racial bias, 
that “The Negro commits more crimes 
of a certain kind because of the 
whites.” 


Sales Literature 
(Concluded from page 6) 
representative of almost 
four 


The 
company has open to him 
sources of such literature: 
(1) Publications of his own company. 
(2) Syndicated material, such as that 
through The Spectator 


any 
main 


available 
Company. 

(3) His own collections of clippings, 
photos, and testimonials. 


Educational 











(4) Original canvassing material got 
up by the agent himself for use 
before or after, or during his 
sales talk. 

Of these four sources, the most pro- 
lific is, of course, the field of your own 
company sales literature. Here your 
variety is great, the cost to you little 
or nothing, while the general plans of 
sales procedure followed are those with 
which you are familiar and are ac- 
customed to practice. Syndicated ma- 
terial, however, while general in char- 
acter often fills in the gaps and offers 
the agent an opportunity to secure at 
low cost just the kind of an additional 








pamphlet or booklet he may personal! 
desire. A personal scrap book of per 
tinent soliciting material can be of eve 

increasing assistance as its scope ar 

comprehensiveness grows. Best of al 

though smallest in quantity, is th 
printed, typewritten, drawn or phot: 

stated material which the agent hin 

self creates to illustrate his own sale 
talk or to use in the ways we hav 
described. 

It is reasonable to assume that your 
company, for instance, would not spend 
thousands of dollars a year to provide 
you and your associates with sound and 
effective sales literature unless experi- 
ence had shown that it pays. 
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The Prudential showed a gain in new 
paid-for business during 1930 of 434% 
above the figures reported for the year 


The Company further ended the 
year 1930 with a total amount 
insurance 
$15,300,000,000, or an increase 
during 1930 of $990,680,000. 


This latter gain was larger than 
that of any other company. 


In addition to being a tribute to the efficiency 
of the Prudential field organization this is a 
Public Endorsement of which to be proud. 


The Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 


Epwarp D. Durrie.p, President 
Home Office: Newark, New Jersey 


with Pride 


in force of 
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Central States Hearings 
Start April 13 





Missouri Department Commis- 
sion to Meet in Home Office 
to Consider Contract 


State Superintendent of Insurance 
Joseph B. Thompson of Missouri has 
announced that commencing at 10 
a. m., April 13, a special commission 
appointed by the Missouri Department 
will meet at the home offices of the 
Central States Life Insurance Com- 
pany, 3663 Lindell Boulevard, St. 
Louis, to consider the proposed rein- 
surance contract between Central 
States Life and the Home Life Insur- 
ance Company of Arkansas, home of- 
fices Little Rock, Ark. 

All stockholders and _ policyholders 
of the company have been notified of 
the hearing to be held on the rein- 
surance contract. Under the terms of 
this contract, the Home Life proposed 
to convey to the Central States Life 
all of its assets, and the St. Louis com- 
pany in turn agrees to assume and re- 
insure all of the policies issued by the 
Home Life, subject to a certain lien, 
and to liquidate other obligations, 
liabilities and contracts of the Home 
Life. 


As is known, the Central States Life 
was one of six companies that sub- 
mitted bids for the $41,000,000 of in- 
surance in force carried by the Home 
Life, and its proposition has been ac- 
cepted by the officials, stockholders and 
a committee of the policyholders of the 
Little Rock company as the best pro- 
posal submitted to the special insur- 
ance commission that included Com- 
missioners A. D. DuLaney of Arkan- 
sas, Jess G. Read of Oklahoma, A. S. 
Caldwell of Tennessee, and represen- 
tatives of the insurance departments 
of Mississippi, Louisiana and Texas. 


Under the reinsurance contract, the 
Central States Life takes the usual 
precaution to temporarily delay the 
payment of cash surrender and full 
loan values payable under the Home 
Life policies, but this delay will not 
‘xceed two years and may be reduced 
0 one year. In the mean time all 
eath and disability claims that may 
irise will be paid promptly, provided, 
f course, that they are legitimate and 
yme under the terms of the policy 
fected. 


(Concluded on page 21) 
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Old Republic Life & Casualty 
Is Formed 





Sponsored Securities Trading 
Corp.; Will Be Domiciled 
in New Orleans 


NEw ORLEANS, La., April 4.—The 
Old Republic Life & Casualty Insur- 
ance Company, to be domiciled here, 
has applied to the Secretary of State 
for a charter. The company is being 
sponsored by Securities Trading Corpo- 
ration, of New Orleans, and a capital 
of $1,000,600 and a surplus of $2,357,- 
500 will be provided by the sale of 
100,000 shares of stock, the par value 
of which is $10 a share. 

The company expects to write life, 
endowment, disability and double in- 
demnity insurance, and to maintain a 
bonding and surety department. A 
number of leading New Orleans finan- 
ciers are interested in the project. L. 
C. Cadenhead, Sr., is president of the 
Securities Trading Corporation, which 
is offering the stock. 





HOME SECURITY TO RETAIN 
CAPITAL LIFE ORGANIZATION 


The organization of the Capital In- 
surance Company, of Raleigh, N. C., 
whose merger with the Home Security 
Company, Durham, N. C., was recently 
completed, will remain intact and work 
as a separate division of the Home. 
The Home, however, will assume the 
risk for the $2,000,000 formerly carried 
by the Capital Life and all future busi- 
ness written will be in the name of the 
Home Security. 

The acquisition of the Capital Life 
gives the Home Security approximately 
$15,000,000 of insurance in force, mak- 
ing it one of the South’s leading indus- 
trial companies. Officers of the com- 
pany are: A. M. Moize, president; 
John Sprunt Hill and Edward N. Moize, 
vice-presidents; and George W. Mum- 
ford, secretary. 





COLUMBIAN NATIONAL LIFE 
ACTUARY 


The Columbian National Life Insur- 
ance Company of Boston, Mass., an- 
nounces that Norman M. Hughes has 
been appointed actuary of the com- 
pany and elected to the board of di- 
rectors. Mr. Hughes joined the Co- 
lumbian National in 1927 as assistant 
actuary. 


Conference Plans Are 
Altered 


Life Office Management Associa- 
tion Will Hold Two Meetings 
Annually in Future 





In response to a growing sentiment 
favoring more time for the discussion 
of major subjects of interest and im- 
port to the membership of the Life 
Office Management Association, the of- 
ficers of that organization have an- 
nounced two meetings of two full days 
each to be held in New York and Chi- 
cago this spring. The first meeting will 
be held at the Hotel New Yorker in 
New York on April 27 and 28. The 
second is scheduled for the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, May 15 and 16. 

The Eastern conference will be de- 
voted to an intensive discussion of “In- 
surance Accounting Methods.” All 
phases of this important detail will be 
studied. 

The Chicago conference will treat 
just as thoroughly the subject “The 
Use of Punched Cards in Home Office 
Work.” R. Wells Leib, statistician, 
Franklin Life, is chairman of the gen- 
eral committee in charge of the Mid- 
Western conference. 

In New York the sessions will be 
presided over by George W. Skilton, 
comptroller, Connecticut General Life. 
A series of three important committee 
reports will inaugurate this meeting. 
First will be “Premium Notices,” Paul 
F. Bourscheidt, assistant secretary, 
Peoria Life, chairman; second, “Agency 
Accounting,” S. Russell Smith, auditor, 
Penn Mutual Life, chairman; third, 
“Home Office Premium Accounting,” R. 
A. Taylor, assistant chief accountant, 
Sun Life of Canada, chairman. 


The afternoon of Monday will be de- 
voted entirely to a discussicnal confer- 
ence covering the subjects covered in 
the morning’s committee reports. 


Tuesday’s session will be opened with 
a discussion based on “One Plan for 
Centralizing Accounting Functions,” 
by E. C. Wightman, assistant secretary, 
Lincoln National Life. This feature 
will be followed by further committee 
reports on various phases of the con- 
ference theme and by discussional con- 
ferences on each one presented. 

It is expected that the new plan of 
two sectional meetings annually will 
meet with wide approval among the 
membership. 


Life Insurance 
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San Francisco Sales Con- 
gress Committees 


Leon Gilbert Simon of New York 
to Be Featured Speaker at 
A pril 23 Meeting 

Charles M. Goodman, “millionaire 
producer” of the Equitable Life of 
New York, who is general chairman 
of the one day sales conference of the 
San Francisco and East Bay Life 
Underwriters Associations, to be held 
in San Francisco, April 23, announces 
the following committee appointments: 

Dr. E. L. Woodruff, Manhattan Life, 
chairman of attendance; James M. 
Hamill, Equitable Life, chairman of 
publicity; Otto Zeus, Travelers, recep- 
tion; Gerald F. McKenna, Penn Mutual 
Life, program, and John P. Davies, 
Penn Mutual, chairman of entertain- 
ment. 

At the morning session of the con- 
ference Leon Gilbert Simon, president 
of the New York Life Underwriters 
Association, will deliver the principal 
The afternoon and evening 
will be given over to entertainment. 


address. 


MANAGER OF PUBLICATIONS 


John J. Doyle, who has been con- 
nected with life insurance in the field 
and in the home office of the Western 
and Southern Life Insurance Company 
for the past 25 years, has been ap- 
pointed manager of publications by the 
company’s new president, Charles F. 
Williams. After serving the Western 
and Southern in various capacities for 
many years Mr. Doyle was called to 
the editorial department of the home 
office in October, 1923. Since that date 
he has noted for his work in 
the capacity of editor of “Field News,” 
literature, and car- 


become 
canvassing sales 
toons. 

He is widely known in the insurance 
business through his connection with 
the Insurance Advertising Conference 
in which he has been a leader of the 
Industrial life section. He is especially 
gifted in picturizing the needs and 
benefits of life insurance and the duties 
of the agent. Among his most popular 
creations are those entitled “Father 
Carries a Thousand,” “Out of Gas at 
65,” and the “Widow’s Home Com- 
panion.” 


APPOINTED SUPERINTENDENT 

The Home Life Insurance Company 
of America, Philadelphia, Pa., has an- 
nounced that effective April 6, Manus 
J. Gallagher will be superintendent of 
the company’s office in Reading, Pa. 
The office is located in the American 
Casualty Building, Sixth and Wash- 
ington Streets. 


Life Insurance 


JOINS CALIF. STATE LIFE AS 
AGENCY MANAGER 

James F. Branigan has been ap- 
pointed agency manager for the San 
Francisco branch of California State 
Life Insurance Company. He took 
over these duties on March 23 in the 
expanded branch offices of the company 
on the twenty-second floor of the Russ 
Building. 

For the last twelve years he has been 
general agent of the Pacific Mutual in 
Seattle, where he built a very strong 
producing organization. Prior to his 
association with the Pacific Mutual he 
was connected with the New York Life 
in Seattle. 


HOME LIFE TRAINING COURSE 

The Harry Jacoby Agency of th 
Home Life Insurance Company of Nev 
York last week began a special train 
ing course for life insurance men. Th: 
which will follow the genera 
outline prescribed for the C. L. U 
Degree is under the direction of Hub 
bard Hoover, special lecturer on life 
insurance at the City College of New 
York. 
on “Principles and Practices of Life 
Insurance,” “Economics of Life Insur- 
ance,” “Psychology of Life Insurance” 
and “Modern Methods of Selling Life 
Insurance.” 


course, 


The course includes instruction 
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Nylic Agents paid for $900,897,700 of new insurance in 1930. Of 
this total 97.1 per cent was on Life and Endowment forms; only 


2.9 per cent was Term insurance. These ratios, particularly in the 


present economic situation, demonstrate that Nylic Agents are suc- 
cessfully trained to sell the more substantial forms of insurance. 





NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


51 Madison Avenue, Madison Square 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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ALARY ALLOTMENT POLICIES 


Employees of various companies in 
t United States have been covered 
with life insurance protection through 
salary allotment policies written by the 
Prudential Insurance Company of 
America. The concerns, which are en- 
gaged in different lines of endeavor, 
re as follows: The Bruce H. Albright 
Barber Shop, of Masontown, Pa.; Carl 
Colteryahn Dairy, of Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
Lane Brothers Dairy, Inc., of Tampa, 
Fla.; East Side Motor Co., of Bonne 
Terre, Mo.; Herman Body Co., St. 
Louis, Mo.; United Motor Co., of 
Tampa, Fla.; Huron County Banking 
Co., of Norwalk, Ohio; Kiskiminetas 
Springs School, of Saltsburg, Pa.; 
Charles F. Irish Co., of Cleveland, 
Ohio, and the Adolf F. Pfeifer Dental 
Laboratory, of Green Bay, Wis. 


ASKS SUITS DISMISSED 


The Alabama Legislature has passed 
a resolution calling on Attorney Gen- 
eral Knight to dismiss suits begun by 
his predecessor in office to collect an 
annual tax of $2 per $1,000 on all 
funds invested by life companies in 
Alabama in the form of real estate 
mortgages. 

The attorney general has not yet in- 
dicated his action in the matter. His 
predecessor held the law exempting 
companies from this tax unconstitu- 
tional. 








SUPERVISOR FOR CALIFORNIA 


President R. L. Robison of the 
Bankers Reserve Life, who is visiting 
in San Francisco, announces the ap- 
pointment of U. K. Swift as field su- 
pervisor in California, and William 
Rafael, as San Francisco manager. 

Mr. Swift was formerly supervisor 
for the Montana Life on the Pacific 
Coast, and for the past year he has 
been on the staff of the California State 
Life. William Rafael was at one time 
an examiner of the California insur- 
ance department. Recently he has been 
associated with the Pacific States Life. 


CONSERVATION MANAGER 


The Lester E. Beardslee Agency, 

New York City, general agents for the 

Brooklyn National Life Insurance Com- 

pany, announces the appointment of 

B. C. Langfier as conservation and ser- 
ce manager. 








ACTUARIAL LIBRARY FOR SALE 


Transactions of Actuarial Society of America Vol. 
I to XVI law binding Vol. XVII to XXIII in 
paper; Journal of Institute of Actuaries of Great 
Britain Vol. II to XLV half morocco, Vol. XLVIII 

LVI in paper; Proceedings of Casualty Actuarial 
Society Vol. 1 to XV cloth binding; offers for any 
ne or all three sets will be entertained. 


Bex 90 ¢/o The Spectator. 
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JOINS PROVIDENT MUTUAL LIFE 





J. R. Davis, General Agent for Cleveland 
and Vicinity 

The Provident Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company of Philadelphia has an- 
nounced the appointment of J. Ray 
Davis as general agent for Cleveland 
and surrounding territory. Mr. Davis 
comes to Cleveland from Erie, Pa., 
where he was in charge of the office 
of the Penn Mutual Life Insurance 
Company. 

For the last three years the Davis 
agency has produced at the rate of well 
over two millions annually. 





EDITS “LIFE VALUES” 

Paul G. Dallwig, associate manager 
for the E. B. Thurman agency of the 
New England Mutual Life in Chicago 
has been elected editor-in-chief of Life 
Values, the life insurance trust publica- 
tion of the Chicago Association of Life 
Underwriters. 
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GULF STATES LIFE ELECTION 

DALLAS, TEX., April 6.—Z. E. Mar- 
vin, president of the Gulf States Life 
Insurance Company of Dallas since its 
organization, was elected chairman of 
the board and W. J. Laidlaw, executive 
vice-president, was named president at 
a meeting of the board of directors this 
week. Mr. Marvin will have complete 
supervision over the investment of the 
company’s funds while Mr. Laidlaw, 
one of the best known insurance men 
in this section, will devote his time to 
the direction of the general business of 
the concern. 

Other officers named at the meeting 
are G. G. Sheerin and C. J. DeWoody, 
vice-presidents; Henry Seeligson, sec- 
retary; O. F. Wencker, treasurer; W. 
C. McCord, actuary; Dr. Hall Shannon, 
medical director; Alva Bryan, general 
counsel and T. M. French, agency 
director, J. C. Keyes was elected assist- 
ant secretary and treasurer. 


BEST QUARTER IN HISTORY 


Cuicaco, April 3.—G. F. Claypool, 
of the Continental Assurance, Chicago, 
in a statement to agents, reports that 
the first three months of this year will 
constitute the best three-month period 
in the history of the company. Figures 
to be made available later will show a 
20 per cent increase in business pro- 
duced over the same period last year. 








CLARIS ADAMS’ FATHER DIES 

CuHIcaGo. — Joshua Wood Adams, 
father of Claris Adams, executive 
vice-president of the American Life, 
Detroit, and former manager and 
counsel of the American Life Conven- 
tion, died in Chicago, last Friday, of 
an attack of apoplexy. Funeral ser- 


vices were held in Indianapolis. 
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Prudential Business Confer- 
ence, April 13-17 





President Duffield’s Address Will 
Be Heard by Representatives 
from 38 States 

NeEwaRK, N. J., April 6.—Thirty- 
eight States, the District of Columbia, 
Hawaii and the Dominion of Canada 
will be represented by field men and 
women of the Prudential Insurance 
Company of America, when that or- 
ganization’s annual Business Confer- 
ence begins its deliberations in the 
home offices on Monday, April 13. 

There will be 784 superintendents, 
assistant superintendents and agents 
from the company’s industrial branch 
and 240 managers, assistant managers 
and agents from the ordinary depart- 
ment in attendance, while 154 members 
of the home office staff also will par- 
ticipate in the deliberations. 

The latter will include all the execu- 
tive officers, headed by Edward D. Duf- 
field, president, junior executives and 
various department heads. 

The program will extend over four 
days, beginning with a session at 10 
c’clock Monday morning, April 13, at 
which President Duffield will deliver 
his greeting. 





NEW EDITION READY 


A copy has been received of the 
“Journal of the Institute of Actuaries,” 
Vol. LXL, LXI, part II, No. 302 
printed by the Cambridge University 
Press, London. As usual it contains 
much material of great value to act- 
uaries and to insurance men who are 
interested in articles contributed by a 
number of the leading authorities on 
the subjects they discuss. 
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Massachusetts Mutual 
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Springfield, Massachusetts 


Organized 1851 


More Than Two Billion Dollars 
of Insurance in Force 
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Address. 











Scranton-Pittsburgh, Pa. 
General Agency of a Pennsylvania Company 
Territory unsurpassed and large enough for an un- 


Contract as good as the best, with exclusive rights. 


Confidential communication invited from those with 
clean records and with ability to handle such an agency. 


EXCLUSIVE, 
care of THE SPECTATOR 
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ANNUAL CONVENTION DATES 

DALLAS, TEX., April 6.—The annual 
convention of the Texas Association of 
Mutual Life Insurance officials will be 
held in Dallas May 12 and 13. Ap- 
proximately 150 delegates are expected 
to be in attendance. John V. Single- 
ton of Waxahachie is president and 
W. F. Francis of Paris, secretary- 
treasurer of the organization. 





CHICAGO DINNER MEETING 


The Chicago Association of Life 
Underwriters will hold a dinner meet- 
ing April 15, with which will be com- 
bined the graduation exercises of the 
members enrolled in the Life Trust 
Institute of Chicago, one of the activ- 
ities of the association. T. M. Riehle 
of New York, million dollar producer 
for the Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety will be the speaker. Mr. Riehle 
is a recognized authority on business 
life insurance. 


APPOINTED GENERAL AGENT 


The National Life Insurance Com- 
pany, whose home office is in Mont- 
pelier, Vt., has announced the appoint- 
ment of Frank A. Wheeler of Detroit 
as general agent for the State of 
Rhode Island, with headquarters at 
Providence, to succeed Norman W. 
Hayward, who has resigned his gen- 
eral agency after representing this 
company for the past twenty years. 





NEW GROUP COVERAGE 


The Copperweld Steel Company, 
Glassport, Pa., has entered into a con- 
tributory group insurance contract 
with the Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety of the United States which pro- 
vides group life insurance and group 
accident and health insurance based on 
salary income for 230 employees of the 
company. Under the contract, which 
amounts to $463,000, the insurance is 
graduated from $1,000 to $5,000. 








cessor, 1929. 


50 UNION SQUARE 





1930’s RECORD 


So far as results achieved are concerned, 1930 proved as good 
a year for the Guardian Fieldman as its record-breaking prede- 


The Guardian’s new paid for business last year was $87,560,322 
—practically equalling 1929’s peak production, which, in turn, 
was 16% greater than that for any previous year. 


The amount of insurance in force with the Company increased 
to $502,763,636—more than double the total of six years ago. 
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Mid-Western 


Institution 


Dedicated to unsurpassed 
service in everything per- 
taining to the business 
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Life Insurance 
Company 
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Secretary 


WICHITA, KANSAS 





“Policies that Protect” 


Owner and Operator of 


Radio Station K F K B, 1050 Kilocycles 
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Leadership... 


| 
| 
Must Be Deserved | 


This company leads a// California 
companies in business produced in 
this State in 1929-30. Was fifth 
among a// companies in 1929 Cali- 
fornia life business. 


California and Nevada Agents of 
leadership caliber will profit by 
asking for our liberal contract. 

. If you aspire to leadership 
come with the leaders. 


National Guaranty Life 


Los Angeles 








California Company 





























It’s better to 


TAKE THE BULL 
BY THE HORNS 


Than to try to swing on 
to its tail. 


We’ve joined the for- 
ward march movement. 





Pioneer Life Insurance 
Company 
Greenville, S. C. 
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License Denied Two 
Life Companies 


President Quoted as Saying Inter- 
Southern Did Not Apply for 
Permit in Missouri 


Joseph B. Thompson, Superintend- 
ent of the Missouri Insurance Depart- 
ment, under date of April 4, notified 
the Inter-Southern Life Insurance 
Company of Louisville and the Secur- 
ity Life Insurance Company of Chi- 
cago to stop writing new business in 
Missouri. Superintendent Thompson 
stated that the license of the two com- 
panies would not be renewed until a 
satisfactory rearrangement of their 
financial structure was made. Both of 
the companies are controlled by the 
Keystone Holding Company, of which 
M. J. Dorsey is president. 

Carey G. Arnett, president of the 
Inter-Southern Life, according to an 
Associated Press dispatch, states that 
his company has not recently been ac- 
tive in Missouri and did not apply for 
a license in that State this year. He 
further stated that the Inter-Southern 
withdrew from Missouri the first of 
this year, when, because of the general 
business depression it ceased writing 
new business in all States in which it 
did not have an active agency organ- 
ization. 

At the present time a convention ex- 
amination is being made of both the 
Security Life of Chicago and the Inter- 
Southern Life of Louisville. The ex- 
amination, however, is being withheld 
temporarily pending a_ satisfactory 
basis for the valuation of 147,900 
shares of the Missouri State Life In- 
surance Company’s stock which is 
owned by the Inter-Southern Life, con- 
trol of which is in turn owned by the 
Security Life. Pending the submission 
and acceptance of the examiner’s re- 
port, an actual financial statement of 
either the Security Life or the Inter- 
Southern cannot be presented. Every 
effort is being made to establish a 
sound and equitable valuation for the 
stock of the companies under discus- 
sion. 

Officials of the Missouri State Life 
of St. Louis in commenting on the ac- 
tion of Superintendent Thompson have 
rightly stated that it could have no 
effect on the Missouri State Life any 
more than would the financial affairs 
of any other stockholder affect the 
company. The Inter-Southern Life 
holds but 29% per cent of the St. 
Louis company’s stock and has in con- 
sequence a minority voice in its affairs. 
None of the assets of the Missouri 
State Life are invested in either the 
Inter-Southern or the Security Life. 
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CONVICTION IN “TWISTING” 
CASE 


In a case tried in the Court of Spe- 
cial Sessions in New York City on 
April 6, Clarence A. Legg and Henry 
B. Stapler were found guilty of violat- 
ing Section 60 of the Insurance Law, a 
statute commonly referred to as the 
“twisting” law in life insurance circles. 
The case was tried before Judges Mur- 
phy, Featherstone and Nolan. Sen- 
tence will be imposed on Monday, April 
20. 





Metropolitan Managers 
To Meet 


The annual meeting of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company managers will be held 
in New York next Tuesday, Wed- 
nesday and Thursday, April 14- 
16. Following official welcome to 
the home office by officials of the 
company, the meeting will fol- 
low the established plan of allow- 
ing the managers themselves to 
discuss the problems with which 
their work is concerned. 

The meeting will be concluded 
with an annual banquet at the 
Astor on Thursday evening.. 











RAYMOND A. FERRIS JOINS 
CONTINENTAL AMERICAN 


The Continental American Life In- 
surance Company announces the ap- 
pointment of Raymond A. Ferris, one 
of the best known life insurance men 
in Cleveland, as manager of its Cleve- 
land branch office, with headquarters 
in the Bulkley Building, 1501 Euclid 
Avenue. 





NEW LIFE COMPANY BEING 
FORMED 

KANSAS City, Mo.—The Life 
Extension Insurance Company, 
with capital of $100,000 and sur- 
plus of $150,000, is being formed 
here by Minor Morton, former 
vice-president of the Volunteer 
State Life; Edwin T. Swobe, 
originator of the Swobe system 
of life extension service, and 
Kansas City business men. Busi- 
ness will be secured by mail, 
radio and newspaper. 

Healthy policyholders who fol- 
low a program of health conser- 
vation and physical examinations 
twice annually, will be given a 
special rating. There also will be 
a general classification of risks. 














K. A. Luther Sees Era of 
Prosperity Ahead 





Addresses San Francisco Man- 
agers on Visit to Coast; Hon- 
ored by Aetna Producers 


Life insurance is about to embark 
upon its greatest era of prosperity, K. 
A. Luther, vice-president of the Aetna, 
told the San Francisco General Agents 
and Managers Association, at a lunch- 
eon in that city on March 31. 

Mr. Luther reviewed the past experi- 
ences of the life insurance business, 
and pointed out how various obstacles 
had been overcome—much to the credit 
of the business. He dwelt at some 
length on the withdrawal of the Bank 
of America, formerly the Bank of 
Italy, from the life insurance agency 
business, pointing to this as a great 
victory for the life underwriters. 
Study, alertness, perusal of the insur- 
ance journals, and determination, were 
the factors stressed by him as being 
necessary for success. 





SECURITY LIFE HEARING AT 
RICHMOND 


A hearing was held at the offices of 
C. A. Bowles, Commissioner of Insur- 
ance of the State of Virginia, at Rich- 
mond on April 3 and 4 on the report of 
the examination of the Security Life 
Insurance Company of America. This 
company, operating from the head of- 
fice in Chicago, has a Virginia charter. 
An examination of the company was 
made as of Dec. 31, 1930, by the In- 
surance Department of Virginia, Ten- 
nessee, Kentucky, Illinois and Michi- 
gan. Prior to the adoption of the re- 
port of the examiners, opportunity was 
given to the owners of the Security 
Life to be heard on certain findings of 
the examiners. 


Central States Life 
(Concluded from page 15) 

The Central States Life Insurance 
Company was organized in 1910. It 
has the general reputation in insur- 
ance circles of being efficiently officered 
and conservatively progressive. James 
A. McVoy is president of the company; 
Frank T. Crunden, ‘chairman of the 
board of directors; George Graham, 
vice-president, and V. F. Larson, secre- 
tary. 

Vice-President Graham represented 
the Central States Life in the negotia- 
tions for the Home Life’s business. 

When the contract is finally ap- 
proved by the Missouri and Arkansas 
departments, the Central States Life 
will issue to each policyholder of the 
Home Life a certificate of assumption. 
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Meeting with Favor Because It 
Answers a Need AVERAGE LIFETIME POLICY, $1,000 


Non-Participating 
THE NEW AVERAGE LIFETIME POLICY 


of The Great American Life Insurance Company 
(Copyrighted by S. M. Babbit) 





Ins. Period 
32 Yrs. Conv. 
$14. Per. 5 to 27 Yrs. 
GUARANTEED VALUES 
Extend. 
Term 
Insurance Conv. Rates 
——— py we 
. Mos. O.L. 20 Pay 


Ann. Premium 


wo 
wk 
® 


Pol. Year 


an 
a 


This is a policy covering an entirely new field of service. 


—_ 
= 


Here are its features: $22.13 


© @~1m orm co End of 


(1) provides low rate insurance until regular life can 
be purchased. 

(2) combines all immediate advantages and features 
of ordinary and 20-pay life. 

(3) assures permanent protection at an anticipated and 
guaranteed low rate. 


AMMAAMAAANNRR WORT 
= = 
Hm MWWNSSINONANAON 





(4) at a price within the reach of men of limited means. 107-189 








For full information about this 
new insurance service write 


S. M. BABBIT, President 


THE GREAT AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HUTCHINSON 


Above are shown premium, guaranteed values 
and conversion rates at age 35. We invite your 
attention especially to the conversion rates, 
table of which is shown in the Policy. 


KANSAS 






































The Ten Best 
Sellers 


Although we strive to fill our monthly agency 
publication throughout with informative and helpful 
material, we frankly confess that two of its pages 
claim the first attention of Peoria Life agents. One 
is devoted to newsy notes about their persora! activ- 
ities. The other contains a record of the :onth’s 
ten largest producers of paid-for business, wi.h sim- 
ilar distinction for excellence in conservation of 
business in force. 

These two features are the big news of every 
issue. They are of prime interest, of course, to our 
agents and their friends. To them, these records are 
typical of the Company’s close and sympathetic ob- 
servance of the efforts of every Peoria Life agent, 
and recognition of his accomplishments. 


The find further reassurance in noting that the 
High Ten are never the same from month to month. 
A small exclusive group of star performers do not 
monopolize the limelight in the Peoria Life agency 
force. The Peoria Life plan presents equal oppor- 
tunities for success to its most modest agents. 
Peoria Life Service to Agents develops men who 
can compete with the Company’s best in earnings 
and in honors—and they do it with frequent and 
convincing regularity. 


Peoria Life Insurance Company 


Peoria, Illinois 














— 


A good many men 


will admit that their suc- 


cess in building a profitable 
volume of business has 
been hastened by the co- 
operation given by our 


Agency Department. 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


111 North Broad St. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Pan-American Goes Over 
the Top in March 





cord Production in Honor of 
President Ellis; Airplane 
Delivers Applications 


h 


= 


With applications brought to the 
company’s home offices in New Or- 
leans by rail, automobile, airmail and 
even special airplane, in the endeavor 
by its agencies to win the President’s 
Loving Cup offered for the highest 
March-President’s Month productions, 
the Pan-American Life has just com- 
pleted its greatest March business, ac- 
cording to Ted M. Simmons, manager 
of United States agencies of the com- 
pany. New writings for March, which 
was set aside as the Pan-American’s 
nineteenth annual President’s Month in 
honor of Crawford H. Ellis, president 
of the company since organization, 
totalled $9,514,000 and bettered by more 
than $1,400,000 the previous high rec- 
ord for March, established in 1930. The 
New Orleans Agency, under manage- 
ment of Miss B. B. Macfarlane, was 
awarded the President’s Cup, that 
agency having submitted a total of $1,- 
120,000 new business for the month. 

A pleasant surprise was sprung on 
President Ellis and other officials of the 
Pan-American on March 28, the com- 
pany’s nineteenth anniversary, when 
an executive meeting was interrupted 
by receipt of a wire stating that an air- 
plane bearing Manager W. E. Clifton 
and Agent Jeff Bates of Columbia, S. 
C., was winging its way to New Or- 
leans with more than a million dollars 
in applications in honor of Mr. Ellis on 
the occasion of the company’s anniver- 
sary. 

The special airplane flight had been 
secretly arranged by the Agency De- 
partment of the Pan-American and its 
Columbia Agency, as an anniversary 
surprise and was timed almost per- 
fectly. Special ‘“Air-Delivery” en- 
velopes had been prepared and dis- 
tributed to Pan-American agencies in 
eight Southern and Southeastern states 
to stimulate interest in the flight. The 
plane, belonging to Jeff Bates, took off 
from Columbia with W. E. Clifton, pilot 
Bill Whilden of Columbia and Mr. 
Bates, who acted as co-pilot; carrying a 
sizable volume of applications from 
agencies in the Columbia district. The 
plane stopped at Atlanta, where Gen- 
eral Agent A. J. Shropshire had gath- 
ered several hundred thousand more in 
applications from agencies in the At- 
anta area. Proceeding on to Birming- 
1am, where other agencies had centered 
in the offices of Manager B. S. Griffith 
additional applications, the total was 
brought to slightly over a million dol- 
lars of new business for the flight. 
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GAINS FOR 1930 


«ewantee $20,455,937.00 


New Paw For BusinEss. 


The above figures represent 
a gain over 1929 of 


INCREASE IN INSURANCE IN Force. .$ 6,354,931.00 


TOTAL INSURANCE IN ForRcE...... $101,520,663.00 














The Manhattan Life Insurance Co. 
654 MADISON AVE., AT 60TH STREET 


NEW YORK CITY 
Founded 1850 


THOMAS E. LOVEJOY, President 
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Landing with their escort plane at 
the New Orleans airport, the flyers 
were greeted by officials and by the 
Pan-American home office band, after 
which they were tendered an informal 
reception at the home office and each 
presented with a souvenir airplane 








Special “air-delivery”’ envelopes which 
brought more than a million dollars in 
applications to President Crawford H. 
Ellis of the Pan-American Life on the 
nineteenth anniversary of the company 
March 28, and telegrams of congratu- 
lation on the occasion, one of the clos- 
ing days of the Pan-American’s record 
President’s Month, with “birthday cake” 
and flowers tendered by employees. 


lighter engraved to commemorate the 
occasion. 

Earlier in the morning employees 
had gathered for a reception to Presi- 
dent Ellis and Vice-Presidents Dr. E. 
G. Simmons, E. J. McGivney and Dr. 
Marion Souchon, founders of the Pan- 
American. Congratulations were ex- 
tended and dozens of _ telegraphic 
greetings from all over the company’s 
territory were read. 

Many Pan-American representatives 
will exceed their quotas for the com- 
pany’s July Toronto Convention 
through their increased production in 
March, according to Mr. Simmons. The 
convention will take place July 9, 10, 11 
of this year. 


NEW ASSOCIATION FORMED 


SAN ANGELO, Tex., April 6.—At a 
special meeting of the life insurance 
agents of this city and surrounding 
territory the San Angelo Life Under- 
writers Association was formed. The 
officers of the association are: J. D. 
Smith, president; Luther Carter, vice- 
president, and H. D. Haynes, secretary- 
treasurer. A luncheon for the organ- 
ization was given by the Western Re- 
serve Life. A. T. Ashford, vice-presi- 
dent and agency manager for the com- 
pany, presided at the luncheon. The 
new association has thirty members. 
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HE Empire State Building—the world’s tallest building—is a 

tribute to modern scientific construction. Strength is the main aman 
factor in this masterpiece. Its total height is about one thousand Net Surplus 
two hundred and fifty feet. The ground floor covers approximate- $37,491,905.53 


i (Accumulated over 78 Years) 
ly forty-nine thousand square feet. Surplus to Policyholders 
$61,491,905.53 


“The Home of New York” has attained an unsurpassed height 
. ee 4 Additional Funds 
through the consistent building up of a reserve capable of with- $40,721,999.00 
standing the strain of constantly occurring losses and the occasional - sare a 
eserve 


heavy burden of conflagration. The financial strength of an insur- sanediieaseen Sangin, Tene, Ohitaats ont 
Other Obligations 


ance company is also its main factor of safety. $14,682,227.71 
Assets 


The Home Insurance Company of New York carries a substantial 5, <A 
current balences payable when due 











amount of the insurance on this massive building of concrete and $116,896,125.94 


steel. 


THE HOME comrany NEW YORK 


ORGANIZED 1853 WILFRED KURTH, President 
59 MAIDEN LANE 


Strength Reputation Service 


— 
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Illinois Agents Press 
Policy Reforms 





Advocate Special Blanket Policy 
and Elimination of Con- 
fusing Riders 


CuicaGco, April 6.—A number of 
constructive suggestions for improved 
fire insurance underwriting conditions 
in Illinois will be considered by a 
special committee of the Illinois Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents, headed by 
Allan I. Wolff of Chicago, which will 
confer with western department com- 
pany officials. The proposed reforms 
developed during discussions at the 
mid-winter session at Springfield. It 
was a banner meeting, and the well- 
advertised activity of the association 
in behalf of agents’ qualification and 
brokers’ license laws brought out a 
large attendance. 

Among the several matters which the 
special committee will take up with 
company representatives will be the 
adoption in Illinois of the special risk 
blanket policy covering dwellings, which 
is being used at present in Indiana and 
Ohio. Use of this form, it is con- 
tended, will eliminate much misunder- 
standing between company and as- 
sured, as it covers aircraft damage, 
hail, motor vehicle damage, riot and 
civil commotion and wind-storm insur- 
ance at a rate of 20 cents per $100 of 
valuation, which compares with the 
present rate of 16 cents for tornado 
cover alone in Illinois. 

The need for a clear statement on the 
recently introduced inherent explosion 
clause as to whether it applies to all 
policies in force prior to its adoption, 
is a matter to be impressed upon the 
company officials. The elimination of 
riders on policies through the use of a 
broad form of contract will also be 
recommended by the committee. Also 
the question of losses caused by ciga- 
rette burns to rugs, clothing and fur- 
niture will be taken up with the recom- 
mendation that some form of deducti- 
ble policy be adopted to eliminate such 
hazards. 

Such complaint was voiced at the 
meeting of the penalty premium now 
charged for out buildings, and the com- 
mittee will endeavor to demonstrate 
why this added cost should be dropped. 
Because of statements made at the 
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W. J. ROBERTS TO MANAGE UNION 
OF CANTON 


The Union Insurance Society of Can- 
ton, Ltd., announces the appointment 
of W. J. Roberts & Co. Inc., of New 
York City, as its fire managers for the 
United States, exclusive of the Pacific 
Coast territory. Mr. Roberts has 
represented the “Union” as United 
States marine manager since 1920, and 
the effect of the present appointment 
is to place in his office the representa- 
tion of the company for fire and kin- 
dred lines, as well as for marine and 
inland marine insurance. 

Associated with Mr. Roberts in the 
management of the fire business of 
the “Union” will be Mr. Walter L. 
Maillot, who is well known in the in- 
surance world, recently as vice-presi- 
dent of the Fire Association of Phila- 
delphia and its affiliated companies, 
and prior thereto, for eleven years, in 
executive positions with the Phoenix 
of London group. 

Marsh & McLennan, Inc., are the 
United States Managers of the 
“Union,” but, as announced in connec- 
tion with the recent transfer of the 
Pacific Coast plant to Cravens, Dargan 
& Co., they are no longer interested in 
the fire underwriting, and their duties 
will be to control the United States 
financial afnire of the come. 


meeting that the Illinois hapention Bu- 
reau has been unreasonably slow in 
supplying rates on individual risks, this 
special committee has been asked to 
confer with officials of the bureau in 
the hope that this service can be 
speeded up. One complained that it had 
taken the bureau six weeks to furnish 
him with a rate on an individual risk. 

In addition to the many business mat- 
ters discussed at the meeting one ses- 
sion was devoted to consideration of the 
agents’ and brokers’ qualification and 
licensing bills now before the Illinois 
legislature. These were explained by 
President R. W. Troxell, Alvin S. 
Keys, chairman of the association’s 
legislative committee, and Ernest 
Palmer, manager of the Chicago Board 
of Underwriters, who aided in the 
preparation of the bills. Strong sup- 
port for the measures has been devel- 
oped by the agents’ association and the 
Insurance Brokers Association of IIli- 
nois, and it is expected that they will 
be enacted. 





Texas Commission 
Bills Opposed 


May Be Killed to Make Way for 
Substitute Measure, Dallas 
Men Say 


DALLAS, TEX., April 6.—The “com- 
mission” muddle in Texas is right back 
where it was prior to April, 1929, with 
little chance of a change unless speciai 
legislation can be enacted “suitable to 
all factions,” according to statements 
of fire insurance men and company offi- 
cials in Dallas. 

There are two bills pending in both 
the house and senate which would fix 
the commissions to be paid local agents 
in Texas by law. A report current in 
insurance circles at Dallas, one which 
appears well founded, is that both of 
these bills will be killed in the legisla- 
ture as soon as they are called up. 

It is understood here that men who 
have been backing these bills, and who 
represent eastern companies, have been 
instructed to cease their fight for the 
measures. Insurance men claim this 
practically insures the death of the 
“commission bills’ when they are called 
up for consideration. 

These Dallas insurance men who are 
in a position te know, and who claim 
they do know, what is going to happen 
to the “commission bills,” say there is 
a move on foot to draft a new measure 
along the lines of the “so-called Wo- 
zencraft bill” which was offered in the 
House early during the present session. 
This bill would clothe the state board 
of insurance commissioners with au- 
thority to “fix the commissions” to be 
paid local agents on fire and casualty 
business in Texas. It is reported in 
Dallas that a bill of this nature is be- 
ing prepared and will be offered as soon 
as the bills fixing commissions by law 
are killed. 

The Dallas insurance men _ under- 
stand the new bill would give the state 
board authority to fix agents’ commis- 
sions, and probably will provide that 
the board shall fix these commissions 
within. ninety days after the measure 
becomes a law, and after public hear- 
ings have been had on the questions. 

Those close to legislative activities 
fear there would be little chance for 
any bill of that nature to get through 
this session. 
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DAY 
NOV: 112 





152 EVENT 
SKETCHES 





160 SPORT 
SKETCHES 





78 SOCIAL 
SKETCHES 


ARMISTICE 


Pep It Up and Make It Snappy 
with Editor’s and Advertiser’s 


Art Sketches 








“Make it brief—Make it peppy—Make it snappy.” 
This is the modern demand pertaining to both edi- 
torial and advertising printed messages, and the Edi- 
tor’s and Advertiser’s Sketch Book and Service is 
compiled to help you solve this problem in a most 
practical way. 


It contains 1009 COPYRIGHTED and carefully 
selected sketches, each sketch A REAL IDEA in 


printing. 


These sketches are first classified by months re- 
garding their timeliness and seasonableness, and cover 
the entire year. 


Each month’s classification is indexed into seven 
divisions, as follows: Events—Sports—Social—Sea- 
sonable—Human Interest—Decorative—and General. 





Furthermore, these sketches are cross-indexed, 
thereby saving time in locating any individual sketch, 
thereby giving you a wide choice of subjects under 
each classification. 


Matrices are supplied and arranged in monthly 
pages TO CONFORM WITH AND MATCH EACH 
PRINTED PAGE. A great time saver in locating 


any individual matrix for immediate use. 


There are 152 Event sketches covering every im- 
portant Holiday, Seasonable Feature, and Special 
Events of the year. 160 Action and Atmosphere Sport 
sketches. 78 Social sketches such as Bridges, Teas, 
Theatre, Weddings, Dances, etc. 121 Seasonable 
sketches including border designs for each month, 
Calendar cuts, Colonial cuts, Zodiac signs, etc. The 
150 Human Interest illustrations all show action 
which compels attention. The 228 Decorative illus- 
trations are the kind that add grace and atmosphere 
to the printing page. And the 120 General illustra- 
tions are all selected because of their general printing 





150 HUMAN INTER. 
EST SKETCHES 





228 DECORATIVE 


SKETCHES 





120 GENERAL 





use. 


Return this coupon for 
sample pages and further 


information. 


121 SEASONABLE 
SKETCHES 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


Division of United Business Publishers, Inc. 


243 W. 39th Street 


New York City 


SKETCHES 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
243 West 39th St., New York 







Send further particulars regarding 
the Editor’s and Advertiser’s Art 
Sketches and Service. 
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LABAMA and local associations 
have swung into action to fore- 
tall passage of a bill introduced in 
legislature to put the State into 
the rate making business and other- 
ise provide restrictions held to be un- 
needed and unjust. The executive com- 
nittee of the State association held a 
neeting this week with Judge Samuel 
F’. Hobbs, association counsel, and made 
plans to kill the bill in committee. One 
of the bills objected to in its opening 
clause says: 

“To provide for the organization, op- 
eration and supervision of fire insur- 
ance rate making bureaus, to provide 
for a review of rates to prohibit dis- 
crimination in such rates; to regulate 
all agreement between fire insurance 
companies or their agents affecting 
such rates; to empower the superin- 
tendent of insurance to adjust fire in- 
surance rates; and prescribe penalties 
for violation of this act.” 

The superintendent of insurance 
would be permitted to examine rating 
bureaus at any time he sees fit. He 
may also hold a hearing to determine 
upon complaints of discrimination in 
rates companies would be required on 
the first of each year to file with the 
superintendent a classification of pre- 
mium receipts and losses for the pre- 
ceding year. The bill in reference to 
rates provides: 


“If at any time it shall appear to the 
superintendent of insurance that the 
rates charged for fire insurance in this 
state are excessive or unreasonable, in 
that the results of business of stock 
fire insurance companies in this state 
during the five years next preceding 
the year in which the investigation is 
made, as indicated by the annual state- 
ments of the insurance companies made 
under oath to the insurance depart- 
ment, show an aggregate underwriting 
profit in excess of a reasonable amount, 
then the said superintendent of insur- 
ance shall have power to order a re- 
duction in the rates on those classes 
which are yielding an excessive rate as 
will reduce the underwriting profit to a 
reasonable amount. In determining 
the question of a reasonable underwrit- 
ing profit, the superintendent, as a pro- 
tection to policyholders, shall give 
proper and reasonable consideration to 
the conflagration liability within and 
without this state. Any action of the 
superintendent shall be subject to re- 
view by a court of competent jurisdic- 
tion.” 

Agents and company representatives 
see in the bill an effort to substitute 


politics for science in making rates. 
ac - + 


-~_ 


Operation by companies of branch 
service offices has become an absorbing 
topic of conversation among Ala- 
bama agents recently as a result of 
the establishment of such branches in 
Birmingham by the Maryland Casualty 
and by the United States Fidelity and 
Guaranty. Branch offices will be one 
of the main subjects for discussion at 
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News of The Southern Field 


the annua! State convention at Gads- 
den May 8-9. 
Se 2.2 
In addition to hearing two or three 
speakers of national prominence the 
Alabama Association of Insurance 
Agents at its annual convention in 
Gadsden, May 8-9, will hold a business 
clinic at which members will discuss a 
number of subjects including the fol- 
lowing: agency advertising, classifica- 
tion of companies, improving risks, 
reciprocity in business, branch office 
operation, association support, agency 
office management, enforcement of 
agency qualification law, looking into 
the future and non-recording agents. 
Se ¢ «s 
Ohio Casualty has appointed Morgan- 
Dean Real Estate and Insurance Com- 
pany general agents in Birmingham, 
Ala. The London Guaranty, formerly 
represented by this agency, has planted 
with the Jefferson Real Estate and In- 
surance Company. 
e @¢ 8 
Stockholders of Bankers Fire ana 
Marine of Birmingham adopted a 
resolution at a meeting March 31 
memorializing the legislature to give 
thought to less taxation of insurance 
companies and also give consideration 
to a reasonable, intelligent supervision, 
rather than drastic enactments that 
would strangle development of domes- 
tic companies. President Frank N. 
Julian was authorized to take the 
matter up with all domestic companies, 
both life and fire, and to obtain their 
cooperation toward this end. 


eee 


ODERN sales ideas—and a ready spirit of 
service — have always been character- 
istic of this Company’s cooperation with its 
representatives in the selling of all-around 


property insurance. 


PHILADELPHIA 


FIRE and MARINE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


ROYAL MARINE MANAGER 


Announcement has been made of the 
appointment, effective April 1, 1931, 
of Frank B. Zeller as marine manager 
of the Royal Insurance Company, 
Limited, following a twelve-month 
period which he has served in the 
capacity of active underwriter. He 
will also be marine manager for the 
Queen Insurance Company and the 
Newark Fire Insurance Company. 

Mr. Zeller has been associated with 
the Royal Insurance Company for the 
past sixteen years, and is well qualified 
by specialized experience and training 
for the responsibilities of his new posi- 
tion. 





PARCEL POST SHIPMENTS HIGH 


In spite of adverse business condi- 
tions last year, the volume of fourth- 
class domestic parcel post shipments 
in the 1930 fiscal term reached a high 
record of more than 837,300,000 pieces, 
it was found as the result of a survey 
made by the parcel post insurance de- 
partment of the Continental Insurance 
Company. 





MOVE OFFICES 
New York Hamburg Corp., Mutzen- 
becher & Co., Inc., announce their re- 
moval to 45 John Street, New York. 





RELOCATION NOTICE 
The National Automatic Sprinkler 
Association’s office, at 80 Maiden Lane, 
was moved recently to the Bartholo- 
mew Building, 205-17 East Forty- 
second Street, New York. 
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HEAD OFFICE 
1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia 
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NEW YORK 
MINNEAPOLIS 
LOS ANGELES 


SAN FRANCISCO 
RICHMOND 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Marsh & McLennan 


INSURANCE 


Fire Marine 


Liability 


164 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


London Seattle Montreal 
Winnipeg Detroit Duluth 
Pittsburgh Cleveland Buffalo 
Phoenix Columbus Portland 























KUREKA-SECURITY 
FIRE and MARINE 
Insurance Company 







22 Garfield Place, Cincinnati, O. 





CAPITAL $1,000,000 


STATE AGENTS 


New Jersey New York Pennsylvania 
John A. Lance George H. Reuter George A. Reynold: 
9 Cliiaten St. P. O. Bex 299 901 Celumbia Bids. 
Newark, N. J. Syracuse, N. Y. Pittsburgh, Pa. 























































THOSE DISTANT PROSPECTS 
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Brought within Range 


: 
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LOOK at your possibilties in the insurance 
field through the Courier’s telescope. 

ONLY a financially strong Company directed 
by able executives can offer contracts and serv- 
ice that will bring into range of accomplish- 
ment the closing of large lines with those 
‘exacting’ buyers. 


A COMMONWEALTH Agency will bring all 
your prospects within ‘‘business getting’ range. 


Commonwealth Casualty Co. 
(OLDEST PHILADELPHIA CASUALTY COMPANY) 
Philadelphia 


W. FREELAND KENDRICK 
President 




















“A Remarkable Gain” 


1929—Net Premiums—$ 1.692.613 


1930— “ <« = —$2,.258,432 
3314: 


> Inerease 


This is a New York State Stock 
Casualty Company, writing on a 


participating basis. 


Sem 
GUARDIANYICASUALTY 
COMPANY 


Owen B. Augspurger, Pres. 


Home Office: Buffalo, N. Y. 


Agencies open in eighteen states 
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New Jersey News and Comment 


A BILL has been introduced in the 
p legislature, backed by the North 
Jersey Volunteer Firemen’s Associa- 
tion, providing for mandatory com- 
pensation insurance for volunteer fire- 
men. Under its provisions, compensation 
would be based on the remuneration 
received by the individual fireman in 
his ordinary gainful occupation. The 
cost is slight—$2.40 per man per year 

with a minimum rate of $50 per an- 
num for a fire company. Fire protec- 
tion is really the function of the mu- 
nicipality and where volunteers take it 
over, the town has a moral obligation 
to them which it should be made to 
fulfill. 

* oe 

The quarterly meeting of the Bergen 
County Association of Insurance 
Agents was held at the Rutherford 
Country Club on March 31 instead of 
26th, as originally planned. One of 
the important features of this session 
was that of the final approval and 
adoption of a new, composite form for 
policies. This form is so framed as to 
serve for several kinds of coverage— 
dwellings, furniture, store buildings, 
private garages and outbuildings. The 
usual clauses (including mortgagee) 
are included. When approved by the 
Schedule Rating Office the new form 
wil! be issued. 

Thomas C. Birtwhistle, prominent 
insurance and real estate agent of 
Englewood and for eight years post- 
master under the Wilson Administra- 
tion, has announced his candidacy for 
one of the town’s commissioners. 

* * * 

This is the season of the year when 
New Jersey suburban localities, 
through their respective governing 
boards, usually commence the work of 
“taking stock” and do some needed 
house cleaning. Chief among the im- 
portant items for consideration is that 
of improvement in fire equipment and 
better town protection. 

* * * 

Bergenfield has decided that its 
antiquated fire apparatus must be 
scrapped. Consequently the Council 
has recommended the purchase of two 
new and modern machines. 

s. 2S |S 


At a meeting of the Ridgefield Park 
Board of Commissioners, an ordinance 











Newhouse and Sayre, Inc., eastern gen- 
ral agents for all risks insurance for The 
Home of New York and The Halifax Fire 
Insurance Company, will move from 45 
John Street to 107 William Street, the 
New Amsterdam Building, on May 1. Be- 
cause of their steadily increasing volume 
business, it was found necessary to se- 
ure additional space. Their new offices 
will occupy a large section of the mezza- 
1ine floor directly over the William Street 
ntrance. 
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was introduced authorizing an expendi- 
ture of $12,500 for a first-class fire- 
fighting apparatus, delivery expected 
to be in May. 

a i 

The Leonia fire department is also 
contemplating to spend some money 
for life nets and a number of gas 
masks. 

a a 

Assemblyman Grimm’s bill to require 
revocation of the license of motorists 
who fail to satisfy judgments obtained 
as the result of accidents, has been 
passed by the Assembly. 

~ * 

Harold G. Hoffman, State Commis- 
sioner of Motor Vehicles, in comment- 
ing on the statements made by the 
National Conference on Street and 
Highway Safety, remarks that, in 
these days, it seems incredible that 
any State still permits unrestricted 
operation cf motor vehicles. Yet only 
fifteen States and the District of Co- 
lumbia now have laws which require 
the licensing of motor vehicle operators 
after examination and driving tests. 
He states that New Jersey laws embody 
all the important features of the na- 
tional conference bill. It appears that 
the majority of accidents occur in 
States without license statutes. 





Tke United States Aircraft Insurance 
Group (USAIG) through the medium 
of “Skylines,” its aircraft insurance 
journal (March 18), announces extraor- 
dinary changes in accident rates and 
the issuance of a new manual as a 
guide for writing aircraft insurance. 
According to a report of the Aeronau- 
tical Chamber of Commerce, during 
1930, 385,910 passengers were trans- 
ported over regular scheduled air lines, 
while 2,621,769 rode as passengers in 
aircraft other than those of established 
air lines. Many are of the impression 
that all passengers are provided for 
and that the agents’ prospects for avia- 
tion accidents are limited entirely to 
pilots. This idea is shown to be erro- 
neous in “Skylines” article. There are 
ten fire companies and seven casualty 
companies in the USAIG. 





QUALIFICATION BILL 
PASSES HOUSE 


The much discussed Agents’ 
qualification bill, introduced in 
the New York State Legislature 
by Assemblyman Harry J. McKay 
of Rochester, has been passed in 
the House by a vote of 79 to 26. 
The bill now awaits action by the 
Senate. 
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McDANIEL, CLOUD AND HOOPER 
AGENCY FORMED 

The agency of Hooper and Mc- 
Daniel of New York City and that of 
Chester M. Cloud, also of New York, 
have merged and will operate under 
the name of McDaniel, Cloud and 
Maeser. George G. Hooper has retired 
from the firm of Hooper and McDaniel 
after 50 years in the insurance busi- 
ness, but will continue to have an office 
in the new firm. 

Hooper and McDaniel carried on 
principally a fire insurance business, 
representing the Franklin Fire, the 
National Liberty and the Hudson. Mr. 
Cloud has devoted his activities to the 
casualty insurance business, principally 
in the automobile lines. The new 
agency wil have a wider field of oper- 
ation. It will continue to do business 
in the offices of Hooper and McDaniel 
in 15 Gold Street. 

The partners in the new firm are 
Clarence McDaniel, Chester M. Cloud 
and Edward Maeser. Mr. Maeser has 
been a partner in the firm of Hooper 
and McDaniel since January, 1930. 


BILL FOR RATING BUREAUS 


Two bills have been introduced in the 
Pennsylvania State Legislature by 
Senator Norton of Reading, chairman 
of the insurance committee of the last 
legislature. Bill 531 provides for a 
Fire Rating bureau to be organized 
and maintained by all stock fire insur- 
ance companies to which all subsequent 
stock companies shall belong. Bill 590 
provides for the creating and maintain- 
ing a bureau to which all stock com- 
panies are required to be members. 


NICHOLS COMPANY IN NEW 
QUARTERS 


The Nichols Company, of Washing- 
ton, widely known because of its in- 
vestigation and adjustment service for 
insurance companies, is celebrating its 
tenth business birthday by removing 
its headquarters to suite 326 in the 
Woodward Building, Washington, which 
places the company in the center of 
the insurance and financial district of 
the Capitol. Ten private offices and a 
reception room constitute the new 
quarters and the company announces 
that it will be in a position to render 
even better claim service than hereto- 
fore. V. A. Nichols is the president. 








HOME OFFICERS REELECTED 


At the Annual Organization Meeting 
of the directors of The Home Insurance 
Company, held yesterday, Wilfred 
Kurth was reelected president. Charles 
L. Tyner was renamed to the chair- 
manship of the board. The four vice- 
presidents, Frank E. Burke, Vincent P. 
Wyatt, John A. Campbell and Harold 
V. Smith, were also reelected. 
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The 
United States Life Insurance 
Company 
In the City of New York 


Organized 1850. Non-Participating Policies 
Only. Over 79 Years of Service to 
Policyholders 
ow 


Good Territory for personal producers, under 
direct contract. 


ow 
HOME OFFICE 





New York City 





| 156 Fifth Avenue 














TO AGENTS- 


We have many excel- 
lent openings for prop- 
erly qualified agents. 
We operate in 26 
States, and the District 
of Columbia and Porto 
Rico. 


If interested, write 
W. T. O’Donohue 
Vice-Pres. & Agency Mgr. 





Life Insurance Company 
Greensboro, N. C. 
OVER 340 MILLIONS IN FORCE 
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1931 ] 
Over a Century Old 


UNITED STATES FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office 
110 William Street, New York City 

































GRAND RAPIDS LABEL CO. 
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Where will you be 10 years from now? If 
you are one of the one hundred young men Des 
Moines Life and Annuity is seeking right now 
to grow along with them, the chances are you 
will be pretty solidly established in a highly 
lucrative buginess. Why not find out what we 
have for you in the way of present and future 
possibilities ? 


































“A Life Insurance Company” 


having a Special Proposition to submit to a 
selected limited number of people in the States 
of Maryland and Virginia desires to secure the 
services of two high-class Life Insurance Sales- 
men. 


Address: 
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z. ASSURANCE CORPORATION, Ltd. 


FREDERICK RICHARDSON, United Statos Manager 


GENERAL BUILDING - 47” & WALNUT STS. 
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rj HE intricacies encountered in the 
j organization of a fire insurance 
company were explained by Thomas F. 
Ryan, assistant secretary of the Fire- 
man’s Fund, in a lecture entitled “Pro- 
motion, Financing and Organization of 
a Fire Insurance Company,” given in 
San Francisco March 31, for the asso- 
ciate members of the Fire Underwriters 
Association of the Pacific. A record at- 
tendance heard the lecture. 

Mr. Ryan stressed the need of con- 
servatism in handling the affairs of a 
new company, pointing out that every 
step must be taken with the greatest 
care if success is to be attained. If a 
new company is able to meet the re- 
quirements of the laws of California 
and New York, it will experience little 
or no trouble in gaining admittance to 
other states, as the former have the 
most rigid rules, he declared. 

Possibility that fire and casualty 
business will be consolidated in the fu- 
ture was voiced by Mr. Ryan. He said 
that the two fields had similar interests 
which could be handled jointly. 

In closing he gave his listeners the 
secret of success, as he found it. “Re- 
member that the secret of success is 
work. There is no other formula. Do 
your own work and a little bit more. 
Be sympathetic and alert, and study,” 
he said. 

. =. Ss 

Announcement of appointment of 
committee chairmen for the year and 
the outlining of a program of activi- 
ties for 1931, marked the luncheon 
meeting of the Accident and Hea!th 
Managers Club of San Francisco, at 
the Commercial Club on April 6. 

Chairmen named are: George John- 
son, U. S. Fidelity and Guaranty, ex- 
ecutive committee; Fred Timby, Pre- 
ferred Accident, membership; Stephen 
Chelby, Commercial Casualty, publici- 
ty; E. H. Boekius, Norwich Union In- 
demnity, Legislative, and L. G. Bur- 
ford of Pacific Mutual, claims commit- 
tee. 

A speaker and entertainment will 
feature the meeting of the club on 
April 20. 

> & = 

George W. Kemper, manager of the 
accident and health department of the 
Great American Indemnity, will be the 
guest of Governor James Rolph, Jr., on 
a sky jaunt to Los Angeles on April 
ll. The party, consisting of the Gover- 
nor, Mr. Kemper and seven State As- 
semblymen will take off from San 
Francisco in a private plane. 

ok ok ok 
In the West people have forgotten 
bout 1930 and are beginning to look 
round the corner for the prosperity 
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MewsfromSan Francisco and theCoast 


that is certain to come, says Robert R. 
Clark, president of the Caledonian 
American and United States manager 
of the Netherlands and Caledonian 
Fire, who visited San Francisco re- 
cently on an agency inspection trip. 
Business today, especially in the insur- 
ance field, must be judged by periods 
of depression in the past and not by 
times of prosperity, he asserts.. Owing 
to the big reduction in rates the in- 
come of fire companies is bound to be 
less under any circumstances. Unless a 


31 


careful analysis is made of conditions, 
a company which is doing as much 
business as in the past would consider 
it was doing very poorly, owing to the 
reduction in rates. Whereas, the con- 
trary would be true, Mr. Clark says. 

Reappointment of Jay W. Stevens 
as state fire marshal of California, is 
announced by Governor James Rolph, 
Jr. This is Stevens’ third appointment 
to the post. He began his régime in 
1923. His candidacy had the support 
of leading fire insurance executives 
throughout the State, and _ business 
heads. 








area as is practical. 


Assets... $4,071,852 
Capital.. $ 500,000 
Surplus. . $1,047,906 





EVERY 
UNDERWRITER 


knows that the law of averages contem- 
plates the acceptance of as many desir- 
able risks as possible over as wide an 


REINSURANCE 


is a natural development of the practical 
application of the law of averages. 


INTER-OCEAN 
REINSURANCE COMPANY 
CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 
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REINSURANCE ONLY—IN FIRE, TORNADO AND 
AUTOMOBILE LINES 
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RICHARD LORD, President 
ROY E. CURRAY, Secretary 
KARL P. BLAISE, Asst. Secy. 
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Home Office Buildings 


To Agents 


and Brokers 


We know that only by running our business in such a way as to serve best the public at 
all times can we prove ourselves worthy of its and your patronage. 


MARYLAND CASUALTY COMPANY 


BALTIMORE 


CASUALTY INSURANCE 


This organization is more than a business operating for profit to its stockholders. It is 
also an organization maintained to supply protection, service and indemnity necessary to 
the comfort, prosperity and happiness of the people in your community. 
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GLOBE LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF ILLINOIS 


431 S. Dearborn St. 


Chicago 


POSE BARRY DIETZ WM. J. ALEXANDER 


President Secretary 


Successor to 


GLOBE MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE CoO. 


Incorporated 1895 


T. F. BARRY, FOUNDER 











“We want 2,000 copies.. 


w.fT WILL BE OUR OFFICIAL TEXTBOOR!” 
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American Management 
Assn. Meeting 





Insurance Division Conference at 
Chicago Planned to Interest 
Buyer and Seller Alike 


Topics of special interest to buyers 
of insurance, and also to sellers, will 
be discussed at the second annual con- 
ference of the Insurance Division of 
the American Management Associa- 
tion, to be held at the Palmer House 
in Chicago on April 27, 28 and 29. 
William J. Graham, president of the 
Association and vice-president of The 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, in 
announcing the program for the three- 
day conference pointed out that the 
principal speakers and the leaders of 
discussions will be company executives. 

The Insurance Division is composed 
of managers of insurance departments 
and other officials of organizations who 
are interested in insuring business 
risks, as well as executives of several 
insurance companies. It is headed by 
P. D. Betterley, vice-president of the 
American Management Association and 
assistant treasurer of Graton & Knight 
Company, Worcester, Mass. All of the 
meetings during the conference are to 
be presided over by Harry Arthur 
Hopf, senior partner of H. A. Hopf 
& Company. 

The subjects to be discussed and the 
principal speakers upon them will be: 

“Multiple Location Floater Insur- 
ance,” Albert W. Pell, treasurer, La- 
mont, Corliss & Company, New York 
City. Intended primarily for fire risks, 
this form of insurance may be extended 
to cover other casualties. The leader 
of the discussion will be W. F. Lund, 
comptroller’s office, United States Rub- 
ber Company. 

“Ocean Marine Insurance,” Alan M. 
MaclIntire, assistant treasurer, United 
Fruit Company, Boston. Leader of 
discussion: C. J. Dennehy, manager of 
insurance department, Union Carbide 
and Carbon Corporation. 

“Inland Marine Insurance,” Mr. 
MacIntire. The treatment of this sub- 
ject will include such risks as railroad 
and motor transportation. 

“Use and Occupancy Insurance,” P. 
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ACQUIRE CONTROL OF COMMON- 
WEALTH CASUALTY 


The group which owns and controls 
the International Reinsurance Company 
of Los Angeles, Cal., and headed by 
Carl M. Hanson has acquired control- 
ling interest in the Commonwealth 
Casualty of Philadelphia. The new 
owners will place the company on a 
strong financial footing thus enabling 
it to maintain its position in the 
agency field. They propose to retain 
the Commonwealth name and continue 
the home office in Philadelphia. 





D. Betterley. Also known as business 
interruption insurance, this protection 
fills the gap between fire or other 
specific insurance losses and total loss 
sustained through shut-down. Leaders 
of discussion: A. M. Schmidt, insur- 
ance manager, Johns-Manville Corpo- 
ration. 

“Prevention of Losses,” A. T. Bell, 
secretary, Leeds & Lippincott Com- 
pany, Atlantic City, N. J., and chair- 
man of the executive committee, Na- 
tional Fire Protection Association. 
Leader of discussion: A. G. Westcott, 
assistant secretary, Union Ice Com- 
pany. 

“Catastrophe Hazards,” Mr. Better- 
ley. Leader of discussion: R. L. Arn- 
heim, secretary, Chicago Mail Order 
Company. 

“Products Liability Insurance,” L. H. 
Wiggers, insurance manager, The 
Procter & Gamble Company, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. This is a new type of pro- 
tection which is of increasing interest, 
owing to the tendency to pass costs 
along to the party responsible for the 
damage. 

“Employers’ Public and Contingent 
Liability Risks,’ D. M. Loughman, 
insurance director, General Outdoor 
Advertising Company, Inc., New York 
City. The paper and discussion will 
cover various risks resulting from sales 
and servicing activities and liabilities 
in connection with contracts. Leader 
of discussion: George E. Rogers, in- 
surance manager, United Piece Dye 
Works. 

“Stabilizing a Business Enterprise 
Through Life Insurance,” Edward M. 
McMahon, second vice-president, Chase 
National Bank, New York City. 


Fight on Mass. Auto 
Law Advances 





House and Senate Committee to 
Report Substitute Bill to Re- 
peal Compulsory Act 


Boston, MaAss., April 8.—The Mass- 
achusetts Legislature’s Committee on 
Insurance has decided to report a bill 
repealing the system of compulsory in- 
surance for automobiles, and substitut- 
ing an act based on the laws of Con- 
necticut, New Hampshire and Rhode 
Island. 


In the proposed act there will also be 
a provision that when a driver, because 
of a previous accident or other bad 
record, is compelled to obtain a bond 
guaranteeing his financial responsibil- 
ity for future accidents, the rate he 
pays for the bond will be determined 
by his general record. If his record has 
been bad, he will have to pay a much 
larger premium on his bond. The rates 
may be levied at 10, 75 or 50 per cent 
increases, according to record. 

The committee has not yet drawn up 
its bill, but the members have agreed 
as to its general provisions. Under 
their proposals there will be no com- 
pulsory insurance. It may happen, 
therefore, that an injured person might 
not be able to recover financial damages 
from a driver if the accident is the first 
one for which the driver has been re- 
sponsible. 

But such a driver, one who cannot 
meet judgment against him in the 
courts, would lose forever his right to 
drive a car in the State, and provision 
will be made to prevent him from driv- 
ing on the license of any other person. 

There would be a State board consist- 
ing, perhaps, of the insurance commis- 
sioner or his representative, a repre- 
sentative of the public works depart- 
ment, and some other person, to have 
authority over automobile drivers. If 
a driver violates a law or a regulation 
of the board, whether or not he has 
been responsible for a serious accident, 
he may be compelled to take out a bond 
for $5,000 so that he will thereafter be 
financially responsible for his conduct 
on the road. 


Casualty, Surety, Etc. 

















PROVIDENT TOOLS 


(No. 1) 








Training Course 


The Provident Mutual Training Course 
in Life Underwriting has proved to be a 
potent factor in assisting agents to success. 


It is unexcelled in thoroughness. 





Provident ‘Mutual 


Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia 


Founded 1865 
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SERVICE 
MUTUALITY 
DEPENDABILITY 


4 Bitie three have been the 
basis of eighty-six years of con- 
tinuous experience in American 
Life Insurance. 


{ Modern Life Insurance ] 
Since 1845 
The 
Mutual Benefit 
Life Insurance Company 
Newark, N. J. 























Permanent 
Satistaction 


The Agency Contract of The 
Columbus Mutual provides perma- 


The 


Agent knows his patrons are getting 


, . . 
nent, all round satisfaction. 


Protection at Low Net Cost and that 
he is getting Maximum Commis- 
sions, with Vested Renewals and Un- 
restricted Territory. This company 


operates on the Direct Agency plan. 





Policyholders and Agents profit as a 


result. 


Columbus Mutual Life 
Columbus, Ohio 











THE WOMAN’S BENEFIT ASSOCIATION 


Largest Fraternal Benefit Society Composed Exclusively ef 
Women in the World 


Organized October 1, 1892 
WOMEN DEPUTIES WANTED 

Good Territory Everywhere in United States 

and Canada for Qualified Field Applicants. 
Total Funds Over. 

Benefits Paid Since Organization Over... . 

For further information write to 

THE INTERNATIONAL HEADQUARTERS 


W. B. A. Building Port Huron, Michigan 
Bina West Miller Frances D. Partridge 
Supreme President Supreme Secretary 


$30,000,000 
_ $41,000,000 














ROYAL 
UNION 
LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Des Moines, Iowa 





$33,900,000.00 
$148,196,179.00 


Paid to Policyholders 


Insurance in Force, Over 
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TNA LIFE REPORTS NINE YEAR 
CLAIM ANALYSIS 


The latest analysis of the claims 
paid by the AZtna Life Insurance Com- 
pany for personal accidents from 1922 
to 1930 inclusive, show that the great- 
est number of accidents (23 per cent) 
happened in buildings other than home. 
Accidents to occupants of automobiles 
accounted for 22.05 per cent of the 
claims paid, and home accidents follow 
closely with 18.53 per cent. 

Sports and recreation accidents were 
nearly five times more numerous than 
the combined total of railroad, street 
car, elevated, subway and steamship ac- 
cidents. More persons were injured 
while playing golf than while travel- 
ing on railroads. More than twice as 
many claims were paid to policyholders 
who were injured while playing base- 
ball than to those injured in street car 
accidents. 

In and around the home there oc- 
curred 18.53 per cent of all the claims 
paid by the AStna Life during the last 
nine years. Falls accounted for 40.5 
per cent of the accidents, followed by 
cuts 15.2 per cent and injuries from 
falling objects 14 per cent. 

Most of the falls occurred on steps 
and stairs, but many also happened in 
bath tubs, from chairs and tables, on 
rugs and slippery floors, through trap 
doors. 

Whether or not the Eighteenth 
Amendment has any bearing on the 
matter, 15.2 per cent of the home in- 
juries were occasioned by cuts, many 
of which happened while handling glass 
bottles, the AXtna Life says. 

It is especially noteworthy that of al! 
the accidents in all categories, falls 
were the greatest single cause, ac- 
counting for 35 per cent of the total 
claims for accidental injuries. 





TWO AGENCIES APPOINTED 


During the past week the Standard 
Surety and Casualty Company has an- 
nounced the appointment of two gen- 
eral agencies for casualty and surety 
business. One is the Bowersox Insur- 
ance Agency Co. of St. Louis, Mo., and 
the other is Dillehay & Company of 
Little Rock, Ark. Both agencies are 
well known in their territories. 

The Bowersox agency in its many 
years of business has developed a fire 
and allied income of over $500,000 an- 
nually. Calvin C. Bowersox is presi- 
lent and Calvin H. Bowersox, secre- 
tary. There is a subagency plant of 
25 agents. 

Mr. Dillehay has been in the casualty 
and surety business for the past ten 
years, and expects to devote his time 
» developing business for the Stand- 
rd Surety & Casualty in the territory 
immediately adjacent to Little Rock. 
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PROMOTED BY ROYAL 





W. F. White 


ROYAL PROMOTES W. F. WHITE 


W. F. White, formerly assistant 
superintendent of the accident and 
health department of the Royal In- 
demnity Company, has been promoted 
to superintendent following the resig- 
nation of Read H. Brown. Mr. Brown 
is now affiliated with the New York 
Life Insurance Company. 

Mr. White joined the Royal forces in 
1928 after having spent some years 
with the Travelers and the Metropol- 
itan Casualty. He is well known in 
accident and health circles and his 
many friends will be glad to learn of 
his well earned promotion. 

N. J. CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
EXPLAIN RATE INCREASE 

In an effort to prevent accidents as 
well as to explain the reason for the 
January increase in automobile rates, 
the Casualty Underwriters Association 
of New Jersey has prepared a booklet 
which its members may send to their 
clients and prospects. The booklet calls 
attention to the fact that the auto- 
mobile owner himself is the deciding 
factor in creating automobile rates. 
Upon his efforts in dealing with care- 
less driving both as a claimant and as 
a citizen depend modern rate making, 
the booklet says. In describing the 
factors which apply to the making of 
automobile insurance rates it says: 

“The control of most of these factors 
lies with the automobile owner. He 
can neglect certain causes over which 
he has control, and if he does so, the 
rates will continue to go up. For an 
insurance company is only a trustee, 
taking the premiums of the many to 
pay the losses of the few. If the few 
insist on having more losses, more pre- 
miums must be collected.” 
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C. G. VAN DER FEEN SUCCEEDS 
MARCUS MELTZER 


Cornelius G. Van Der Feen, hereto- 
fore supervisor and office manager of 
the National Bureau of Casualty and 
Surety Underwriters becomes chief 
statistician to fill the vacancy created 
by the death of Marcus Meltzer. Mr. 
Van Der Feen is a statistician by train- 
ing. Before joining the Bureau fifteen 
months ago, he was deputy comptroller 
of the New York Indemnity Company. 
Earlier he held a similar position with 
the Motor Vehicle Bonding Pool. He 
is a Canadian by birth and served five 
years with the British Army overseas. 

Edward A. Bantel, now purchasing 
agent, becomes office manager to fill 
the position vacated by Mr. Van Der 
Feen. Mr. Bantel went with the Work- 
men’s Compensation Service Bureau in 
1914 and organized the purchasing and 
supply department when the original 
Bureau was merged with the National 
Bureau. This department, under the 
supervision of Mr. Bantel, has de- 
veloped a central distribution plan for 
making simultaneous distribution of 
rates and manuals to all National Bu- 
reau representatives. On occasion the 
department has handled as high as 
thirty-three tons of outgoing mail in 
one week. 


NEW DEPOSITORY BOND FORMS 
APPROVED 


The Surety Association of America 
has adopted two new forms to be used 
in connection with depository accounts. 
One is known as the “Depositor’s and 
(or) Commercial Forgery” bond and 
the other as “Depositor’s Forgery” 
bond. 


YEAR OPENS WITH NEW AUTO 
FATALITY RECORD 


CuicaGco, April 8.—The year 1931 
opened up with a record breaking motor 
vehicle fatality toll, according to the 
National Safety Council. The 2410 
deaths in January this year represent 
a 30 per cent increase over the total 
in January, 1930. 

The heavy toll followed slightly in 
the wake of record smashing figures 
for the last two months of 1930 and 
set the past winter down as the worst 
season in history. 

Some of the increase can undoubt- 
edly be charged to better driving con- 
ditions, which enabled more drivers to 
use their cars through the winter. 

Great increases in January over the 
first month a year ago were recorded 
in some of our larger cities. Chicago 
jumped from 42 a year ago to 78 this 
year and Detroit suffered a 400 per 
cent gain, from 10 to 42. Buffalo, on 
the other hand, reduced its deaths from 
14 a year ago to 4 this year. 
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CENTRAL 
LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Old Line Legal Reserve 
Established 1899 


HERBERT M. WOOLLEN, President 


Guaranteed Guaranteed 
Benefits Low Cost 














Assets Gain Nearly 
15 Millions 


Total Admitted Assets, December 31, 1930 
$148,905.570.40 


Total Admitted Assets, December 31, 1929 
$133,931,890.94. 


Gain, 1930 over 1929 
$14,973,.679.46 


BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 


GERARD S. NOCLLEN, President 


Established 1879 Des Moines, Iowa 
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The Formula of 


Success 


IFE INSURANCE can be explained in plain, 
everyday language. The facts can be simply 
stated. People need to be told about life in- 

surance by one who knows life insurance and its 
adaptability. Salesmen of integrity, ability and 
courage who will work systematically and plainly 
state the facts of life insurance service will be 
Masters of their craft and successful. 

THE MUTUAL LIFE oF NEW YORK, with its long 
history of increasing success, offers opportunity. It 
writes Annuities and all Standard forms of life in- 
surance. Disability and Double Indemnity Benefits. 
It has many practices to broaden and expedite ser- 
vice for Field Representatives and for Policyholders. 

Those contemplating engaging in life insurance 
field work as a career of broad service and personal 
achievement are invited to apply to 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 


COMPANY 
of New York 
34 Nassau Street New York, N. Y. 


DAVID F. HOUSTON 


President 


GEORGE K. SARGENT 


2nd Vice-President and Manager of Agencies 











STATE MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 
OF 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


Our Family Income Policy is helping State Mutual 
representatives to better satisfy the “wants” 
of their clients. 


INCORPORATED 1844 
EIGHTY-SEVEN YEARS OF SERVICE 


OPPORTUNITY! 


Desirable Territory Open for General Agencies 
Liberal Contracts. 


THE CAPITOL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Denver, Colorade 
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MANY STAFF CHANGES IN ROYAL 
INDEMNITY 


[he Royal Indemnity Company has 
announced the promotion of Walter S. 
Costello to assistant manager of its 
metropolitan department. Mr. Costello 
will assist Edward T. Mara, manager. 

Mr. Costello has been in the insur- 
ance business for 25 years. He started 
with the National Surety Company in 
its burglary insurance department, and 
in 1911 joined the Royal Indemnity. 
His early activities were largely in 
connection with plate glass and bur- 
glary insurance, and he later became 
superintendent. 

J. A. Magovern, who has been assis- 
tant superintendent of the burglary in- 
surance department, has been advanced 
to fill the position vacated by Mr. Cos- 
tello. From 1912 to 1915, Mr. Ma- 
govern was superintendent of the bur- 
glary insurance department of the 
Globe Indemnity Co., a position which 
he resigned to become assistant secre- 
tary to the Burglary Underwriters As- 
sociation. He later joined the Ocean 
Accident and Guarantee Corp., and then 
went to the Royal in 1923. 

Russell Chapman has joined the 
Royal Indemnity as assistant accident 
and health underwriter in the home 
office. 





NEW AGENTS AT NEW HAVEN 


A. C. Hershatter & Co., Inc., have 
been appointed general agents at New 
Haven, Conn., for the Great American 
Indemnity Company. The corporation 
consists of A. C. Hershatter, president 
and treasurer; L. R. Hershatter, secre- 
tary, and A. S. Hershatter. 





MASS. SENATE REJECTS BILLS 

By voice vote and without debate, 
the Massachusetts Senate last week 
rejected three bills amending the work- 
men’s compensation act which the 
House had previously substituted for 
adverse committee reports. One of 
the bills increased the minimum and 
maximum amount payable to employees 
injured in industrial accidents, another 
provided for the payment of compensa- 
tion during the entire period of in- 
capacity and the third increased the 
amount allowed for funeral expenses. 





L. P. HORTON DEAD 


Lewis P. Horton, general agent for 
the United States Casualty Company 
in Indianapolis during the last 27 
years, died recently of pneumonia. He 
had been in ill-health for some months. 

Mr. Horton was born in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, and came to Indianapolis with 
his family when a child. He became 
connected with the insurance company 
44 years ago. 
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Swedish Visitor Lauds 
American Methods 





Carl Applegren, Reporting to 
Swedish Insurance’ Ass'n, 
Praises Casualty Business 


High praise for the policies of 
American casualty and surety com- 
panies, with the conclusion that his 
own country has much to learn there- 
from, is expressed in a report to the 
Swedish Insurance Association by Carl 
Applegren, recent visitor to American 
insurance circles. 

Mr. Applegren, himself a practical 
insurance man, spent four months in 
the United States last year. He 
visited and studied ten large companies 
and several associations, he says, and 
his report to the Swedish association 
deals with what he describes as “En- 
Geavors at Rationalization in the 
American Insurance Business.” 

Mr. Applegren was impressed chiefly 
with the union of the great casualty 
and surety companies on grounds com- 
mon to all of them. Swedish com- 
panies, he believes, might do this on 
a larger scale than they are doing. He 
instances the adoption of industrial 
methods in the business, the greater 
consolidation and centralization of de- 
partments in the companies, the me- 
chanization of distribution and other 
things which cut down administration 
costs. 

Agents in the United States, he 
points out are almost wholly pro- 
fessional. Not only their own organ- 
izations, but all classes of insurance 
companies as well as the insurance 
departments of the various States are 
constantly striving to raise the stand- 
ards. 

Under the title of “Central Secre- 
tariat for the Casualty Business,” Mr. 
Applegren describes the work of bu- 
reaus and some associations of under- 
writing companies. He describes in 
part the underlying reasons for the 
National Bureau of Casualty and 
Surety Underwriters and its work. 

Thanks to the centralization of the 
National Bureau there is now a good 
prospect of being able to carry through 
simplification and uniformity in the 
tariff. He lauds the speedy service 
on rate requests, the activities of the 
claim and other departments. 

The accident prevention and safety 
education work of the Bureau is listed 
in a separate chapter of considerable 
length. Every phase of it is discussed 
and Swedish insurance men are told 
that many features are worthy of 
adoption by them. He advocates an 
immediate “Save-A-Life” campaign for 
his own country. He concludes: “What 
our colleagues under the extremely 
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LYNCH JOINS STANDARD 
SURETY & CASUALTY 

William L. Lynch has been named 
head of the burglary and plate glass 
department of the Standard Surety & 
Casualty Company of New York, Pres- 
dent Frank Morris announced this 
week. 

Mr. Lynch is a well known under- 
writer and has had many years of 
experience in the claim and production 
ends of the plate glass and burglary 
insurance business. For sixteen years 
he was associated with the Preferred 
Accident as assistant superintendent in 
charge of plate glass and burglary 
underwriting. In 1927 he became home 
office superintendent of the same de- 
partment in the New York Indemnity. 
When that carrier was purchased by 
the Union Indemnity, he continued his 
work for the Georgia Casualty Com- 
pany. Recently this company merged 
with the Public Indemnity Company, 
and Mr. Lynch went over to the Con- 
stitution Indemnity as underwriter in 
charge of plate glass and burglary 
coverages. 

He resigns from the Constitution to 
join the Standard Surety & Casualty. 
The latter company feels that it is a 
further step in the direction of 
strengthening and broadening the com- 
pany’s business. 

A. L. DIETRICK JOINS MASSA- 
CHUSETTS BONDING 


Arthur L. Dietrick has been named 
manager of the metropolitan burglary 
and plate glass departments of the 
Massachusetts Bonding & Insurance 
Company. For seventeen years, from 
1912 to 1929, Mr. Dietrick was asso- 
ciated with the Fidelity and Deposit 
Company as head of its burglary divi- 
sion. He was responsible for develop. 
ing the largest volume of burglary 
business in the metropolitan area, a 
total of more than $1,450,000. 

He resigned from the Fidelity and 
Deposit in 1929 to join the Equitable 
Casualty and Surety Company. A few 
months before that company was closed 
by the Insurance Department, he 
joined the Standard Accident Insurance 
Company. He has resigned from that 
company to accept his new position 
with the Massachusetts Bonding and 
Insurance Company. His new connec- 
tion will give him an opportunity at 
developing other casualty lines besides 
burglary and plate glass. 


W. L. 


vast and complicated conditions and 
circumstances out yonder are in a fair 
way to accomplish, should be much 
easier to do at home, in one state with 
a small homogeneous population and 
with a comparatively small number of 
insurance companies.” 
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EarLy Reports oF CASUALTY AND SURETY COMPANIES AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1930 


rHE 


Tut 


FOLLOWING FIGURES FROM 


NAME AND LOCATION OF COMPANY 


Aero Indemnity Co., New York City.. 
American Automobile, St. Louis, Mo. 

American Credit Ind. of N. Y., St. Louis, M 
American Farmers Mut. Auto Ins., Elmo, Minn 
American Fidelity, Montpelier, Vermont. . 


American L. & Acc. Ins., St. Louis, Mo. 
American Reinsurance, New York City 
American Surety Co., New York City 

Anchor Casualty Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Associated Indemnity Corp., San Francisco, C: 


Auto Drivers Ins. Co., Lansing, Mich. 
Autoist Mutual Ins., Chicago, IIL. 

Automobile Mut. Ins. Co, of Amer., 
Bankers Indem. Ins. Co., Newark, N 
Butchers Mut. Cas. Co., New York City 


Capital Mut. Fire Ins., Lincoln, Neb 
ar and General Ins. Corp., New York City. 
‘asualty Indemnity Ex., St. Louis, Mo. 
‘elina Mutual Cas Co., Celina, Ohio. 
‘entral Casualty Co., Columbus, Ohio..... 


Lincoln, Nebraska 
Detroit, Mich 


‘entral Health Co., 
‘entral West Cas. Co., 
‘itizens Fund Mut. Cas. Co., Red Wing, Minn. 
lerzymen's Co-Op. Ben Asen., Lancaster, Pa. 

‘om. Travelers Eastern Acc. Co., Boston, Mass. 


Yomm. Tray. Mut. Acc., 
Yonnecticut General Life, 
onsolidated Indem. & Ins. Co., 
Yontinental Assurance, Chicago, IIL. .. 

Des Moines Mut. Ins. Assn., Des Moines, Ia 


Hartford, Conn 
New York City 


Detroit Auto. Inter-Ins. Ex., Detroit, Mich 
Dixie Life & Acc. Ins. Co., Nashville, Tenn 
Druggists Indemnity Ex., St. Louis, Mo. 
Duluth Casualty Assn., Duluth, Minn. 
Durham Life Ins. Co., Raleigh, N. C. 


Educators Benefit Assn., Lancaster, Pa. 
Employers Casualty Co., Dallas, Tex. 
Employers Mutual Cas., Des Moines, Ia. 
Essex Fid. & Plate Glass Ins., Newark, N. J. 
Eureka Casualty Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Federal Life Ins. Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Federal Life Ins. Co., Washington, D. C 
Firemen's Fund Ind. Co., San Francisco, Calif 
Fireside Mut. Aid. Assn., Columbus, Ohio 
Fort Armstrong Auto., Moline, Ill. . 


Fraternal Protective Ins. Co., Boston, Mass. , 
General Acc., Fire & Life Assur., Philadelphia, Pa. 
General Indem. Exchange, St. Louis, Mo. ; 
Hawkeye Cas. Co., Des Moines, Ia... .. 

Hoosier Casualty Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Illinois Casualty Co., Springfield, Il 
Illinois Mut. Cas. Co., Peoria, Ill. 
Independence Ind., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Independent Life & Acc., Jacksonville, Fla 
Indiana Insurance Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Inland Bonding Co., South Bend, Ind 

Interboro Mut. Indem., New York City 

Inter-Ins. Ex. Auto. Club of So. Cal., Los Angeles, Cal 
International Fid. Ins. Co., Jersey City, N. J 
Inter-Insurers Exchange, Kansas C ity, Mo 


Des Moines, Ia 
Automobile Club Cas., Philadelphia, Pa 
Ins. Co., Baltimore, Md 

ushire Ind., New York City 

rs Ind. Ex., Denver, Colo 


Iowa Mut. Tornado Ins., 
Keystone 
Liberty Life 
London & Lan 
Mfg. & Wholesals 


lina, Ohio 
Mi'waukee, Wis 


Mercer Casualty Ce 
Milwaukee Auto. Ins., 
Ministers Casualty Union (f), Minneapolis, 
Monarch A Ins. ( . orate, Mass 


sl Cas. Co., Chicago, Ill. 


Minn 


St. Louis, Mo 
St. Louis, Mo 

Co., Topeka, Kansas 
New York City 

ty Co., New Orleans 


al I p ine, Seeane 

na! In ty Exchar 
In 

La 


s. Co., Milwaukee, Wis 
San Francisco, Calif 
Philadelphia, Pa 
oln } 


Grand Rapids, Mich 


c. Ins., Philadelphia, Pa 
1 i , of Amer., Newark, J 

Resert e Mut Casualty, Chicago, Ill. 

Retail Lumbermen’s Inter-Exch., Minneapolis, Minn 

St. Paul Mercury Ind Co. of St. Paul, St. Paul, Minn 


| 


Providen DB Biss 


Assoc. of Amer. Utica, N. Y.. 


=e 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 


Capital 
Stock | 
Paid U P 


1,000, 000) 
1,000, 000) 


150,000 
5,000 
1,000,000! 
7,500, 000) 


250, 000! 
500, 000} 


Mutual 

Mutual 
250, 000 
1,600,000 


| 
4500, 000} 


1,000, 000 
o7 , 456) 


3,000, 000 
1, 200, 000) 
1,000, 000 


278, 127 
200, 000) 
} 


er 


150, 000) 
500, 000} 


750, 000 
26, 252 
, 000, 000 


} 
100,000 
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Total 


Admitted 


Assets, 


|Jan. 


1, 1931 


$1,000,000 $2, 123, 804 


10, 


060, 508 


3,950, 149) 


Se 
26, 


3, 


29, 622) 
449,725 


11, 620 
774,733] 
514, 206] 
826, 805 
831,544 


, 482, 647 


642,964 


3,557,033) 


, 693,812 


327, 299) 


116, 103 


, 368, 529) 


193,827 
419,870 
134, 228) 


94, 906 


3,351,339 


3, 
143, 
6, 
15, 


155, 643| 
314, 825| 
15, 842| 

| 


075, 684| 
176, 806 
434, 704 
401,970 

4,462 


, 502, 706 


443,452 
303,817 
18,497 


2,457,018 


266, 675 


, 342,717 
, 102, 678} 


255, 594) 
903, 175) 


bi 586, O88 


2,620 


d 844, 086 | 


550,000) 2 


200, 000! 
150, 000 


200, 000) 


, 250, 000) 
25, 000 
130, 000} 


300, 000! 


' 
300, 000! 
Reciprocal 


| 
300, 000 
25, 000 
750, 000 


300, 000 


300, 000 


10,000 
, 500, 000 
, 000, 000 


200, 000 
500, 000 
500, 000 
150, 000 
250, 000 


25, 000 


800, 000 


3,932 
50, 268 


667, 026| 


, 987, 739 


241,505) 
616, 203} 
585,500) 

| 
572,715 
105, 989! 


, 836, 137 


79,555 
704, 857 


628, 972 


2,441, 191) 
5, 855, 514! 


913, 161 
237, 030 


, 266, 724 


2,478,037 


28, 281 


, 488, 261 


243,358 


ip 
853,87 

340 036 
544,744 
187,431 
175, 585 
372,729 


63,740 


5,629, 119 
7,014, 882 


574, 306 


, 104, 929 


, 319, 492 
385, 054 
614, 447 


Net 


Surplus | 


$921, 
1,598, 


89, 


5, 
2,530, 
5, 667, 

142, 
964, 


428 


65, 
534, 
160, 
194, 

98, 


78, 
425, 

98, 
158, 


Net 


Premiums 


Written 


026 
104 


629) 


| 


626) 
026 
221) 


saa) 


, 256 
323, 
, 734, 
820, 
176, 


056 
506 
537| 
364 
890) 
990} 
083) 
063 
555} 

| 
464 
468} 
481| 


767| 


, 386 


9,192 
= 


, 680 


, 000 


52, 350) 


, 000 


7'827| 17,573, 
130, 
, 020 


5, 298) 
| 


"428 
24, 369) 


ae 


9 , 399) 


2,317} 
, 138) 
, 519) 


, 455 


5 516) 


$130, 
6,531, 
2,045, 
ll, 
251, 


51, 
2,028, 
10, 230, 
447, 
4,031, 


1, 434, 
382, 
672, 

3,011, 
192, 


153, 
1,248, 
83, 
193, 
242, 


93, 
2, 160, 
86, 
86, 
119, 


4,328, 


72,878, 
3,845, 
120, 

9, 


3,091, 
124, 
154, 


1,933, 


290, 
984, 
964, 

28, 
263, 


2,957, 
12, 


127 


27,498) 
62,354 
,583 


581 


331 


650, 


400, 
196, 
6,444, 
310, 


552, 


48, 
989, 
4,208, 
138, 


41 


| 
165 
199 
710) 
646 
098 


063 
649) 
230 
422 
193 


704 
271 
464 
245) 
544) 


725 
984 
951) 
897) 
938 


704} 
920 
321) 
946) 
024 


286 
513} 
532| 
00% 

212) 


650) 
117| 
034! 
| 

A | 

357) 


072| 
329 
198 
369 
360 


630) 
838) 


532 
086 





855) 


756 
889) 
738) 
512 
724 
678) 
292 
609 
423) 


,753| 
8384, 
2,120, 
, 634) 


820] 
247 


2 
5] 


, 605 


7, 468 
79, 156 
3, 786 
9,226 


, 593 


, 862 


2,057 


2909 


59, 930 


111 


» 262 


$42| 


, 007 


ayes 
30, 702 


71, 282) 


} 


7,392 


3, 874 


49, 364 
, 404 


19, 257, 382 


Losses Paid 
(Including | 


Total 


Income | (E 


$235, 030 
7, 296, 336 
2, 296, 036 

16,625 
714, 860 


55,916 
2,532,027) 
12,470,570 
519, 866) 

4, 196, 933) 
' 


1,518,376 
419.506 
837, 288 

4, 068, 339| 
207, 265) 


159, 447; 
1,350, 775) 
91,372 
220,043 
ae 


97,775) 
2,299, 125) 
91,388 
111,852 
124, 452 


4,424, 660 
2,878, 624 
4, 166,498 
128, 844) 
16, 693| 


3,377,074) 
680, 981 
166, 057 

13,793 

2, 266, 669 





300, 880} 
1,094, 621 
1,005, 529) 

44, 025) 

453, 373 


2,959, 636 
40, 268 
3,124,745 
59,398 
92,323 


611,952 


139,217 
360, 258 
670, 130 


431, 238 
204, 664 
6,870,354 
315,217 
577, 656 


82,739 
1,139,279 
4,534, 382 

261, 293| 

55, 064 


445, 989 
2, 228, 108 
48,074 
3,450, 620 
186, 467 





| 

| 

372, 853} 

518,770) 
470,838 

2,693, 908) 
692,063 

| 


64, 530 
202, 687 
17, 106 

3 176, 833 
6, 62 27, § YosS 


510,778 


354, 611) 
1,592,810 
54,045 
624,875 
2,191,409 


| Adjustment} 


xpenses) | 


117, :834| 


11,4061 
598, 688) 
4, 966, 359 


163,004]... 


2,431,979) 


842, 501| 
222,411 
94, 786 
2,331,419) 
51,472 


71, 103 
747,082 


11,879). . 


112,675 
112, 645 


| 
49,149 
1, 137, 156 


h3, 426, 843 
71,388, pad 


690, 734] 


211,213 
665, 668| 


528,830)... 
9,945)... 
116,518 


2,061, 263 
3,343) 
7,604) 
21, 203) 
16,270 


265, 637) 


11,848, 618 


60,959 
172, 985) 
262,147 


191,921) 
89, 026! 
5, 633, 929 


320,581 


5, 590 
70,012 
, 096) 

, 940 


7,637 

, 903) 
2,169 
7,635 
57, 200 


, 385 
»dal 
2, 960 
, 303 
2 209 


, 148 
, 704 


56, 166 
994,171 


STATEMENTS OF CASUALTY AND SURETY COMPANIES HAVE BEEN COMPILED FROM RETURNS MADE DIRECT ‘0 


Manage- 
ment 
Exnenses 


Paid 


Dividends | Dividends | 
Paid to Paid to | 
Stock | Policy | 


Total 
Disburs 
ments 





holders holders | 
i as 


$167, 4 


$103, 862| 
8,250, 2 


“saa cad N 2,379, 437 
160,000}... 
ia tall 
11,835) 


5,929, 919| 
110,512! 
1,142, 700| 3,752; 409 


1,510,545 


177,831| 


a 102,741] 8605, al 
None . 

364, 167,563} 

; 1, 448, 365) 

36, 995) 


704! 
‘7.53 
» 439 72,069) 

414,779] 
£29, 700 
| 88, 396) 
a 120, 499} 


32,004 
827,97: 

27, 1091 
18, 138 
23,010) 


3, 618| 
233, 144 


81,152 
2,015, 128 
58,177 
83,062 
112, 224 


4,171,742 
j2, 502,797 


50,000 


i744, 899 
ji, 114,016 
k1,794, 127 

46, 437 
13, 107 


3,080, 280 
374, 965 
176, 190 

13, 960 

2,096, 816 


274, 181 
1,087,373 
821,921 
34, 258 
452,720 


3,229, 481 


693, 798} 
k73,075 
n47, 485, 
11, 262| 
963 , 300) 


34, 867 
308 , 616) 
287, 926) 


145, 994) 


1,168,218 
4,573 
£306,799 
39,511) 
054, 588 
145, 103} 
7,888,851 
43,851 


276, 022] 


581,935 
18, 127,841 
126, 111 
321,327 
10,500) 548, 663 
32, 000| caleccesssesee] 418,998 
SERS 111,463} 200,490 
I 9,523, 631 
' , 306, 039 
£238, 219 558, 800 
18, 180} 
153,573| 
, 288, 653} 
68, 546 
10, 024) 


60, 309 
911,376 
4,594, 735 


18,000 - 

| 241,062 
e1, 136,070 
90,000 . : 
m38 , 766 237 
‘ 80,017) 
533, 893}... . . | 
uth 9,329) 
51,890) 


3,945 
2, 256 
2,438 
53,072 
5,117 


100, 000 





37,500 
m67, 026 .| 
7, 954 
§, 222 

, 840 

, 380 

481 


30, 000 152, 204 
96, 681 
71, 280, 295 


252, 941) 


u2, 200 
30, 000 | 


, 369 
29,981 
>, O64 
02, 683 


7,083 


15, 029 
48,625 
16, 064 
, 376, 657 


2,311,513 


90, 000 


7,397 


7,562 


24, 407| 

404,492 

138, 272! 

35,000 216,580) 
221, 464 
168,754 
27, 659) 
157, 750) 
861, 098 


6,500 
| 220, 369 


m309,776 


1,677,098 
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Forty-First Annual Edition of the 
Handy Chart Published for 1931 


Ten Year Results on Earned, Incurred and Written 
Basis Shown—Casualty Premiums Total $721,763,994 


The 19381 edition of The Handy 
Chart of Casualty, Surety and Miscel- 
laneous Insurance Companies has just 
been issued by The Spectator Com- 
pany. The new edition is the forty- 
first annual publication and continues 
to maintain the reputation of being 
the first casualty and surety publica- 
tion of the year in the field. This 
reputation also applies to its accuracy. 
It has made itself invaluable in the 
casualty insurance field as well as to 
commercial enterprises and bankers. 

In publishing The Handy Chart, 
The Spectator Company has always 
kept in mind the desire of the insur- 
ance world for figures presented in the 
most useful manner and has constantly 
kept pace with the changing practices 
of the business. It was the first to 
present figures on the cash basis, and 
when the so-called written basis was 
adopted, it was first also. It was also 
the first chart to tabulate the figures 
of the companies in the present popu- 
lar method of premiums earned and 
losses incurred which is undoubtedly 
the most accurate method of such pres- 
entation. The Handy Chart continues in 
1931 to utilize this method, at the same 
time showing premiums written and 
losses paid in its treatment of the clas- 
sification of business by lines. The Han- 
dy Chart published by The Spectator 


Company anticipated any similar pub- 
lication in the field in the adoption of 
the earned and incurred basis by al- 
most two years. 

The table of aggregates on page 103 
of the publication indicates a decrease 
of almost thirty million dollars to 
$721,763,994 from $751,233,161. The 
losses paid in 1930 amounted to $463,- 
717,083 against $405,858,762 for 1929, 
showing an increase in the loss ratio 
of over 10 per cent. The highest volume 
of business written in any one line 
was in automobile liability, where 
$189,168,108 was received as premiums 
While this is a very slight decrease 
from the premium receipts of 1929, 
the loss ratio increased from 55.7 per 
cent to 74.0 per cent. Workmen’s com- 
pensation showed the next highest pre- 
mium volume for the year, $150,895,315, 
with a loss ratio of 77.3 per cent, an 
increase in the ratio of almost 7 per 
cent. Next in order was liability, with 
a premium income of $60,883,179 and 
a loss ratio of 46.0 per cent. Pre- 
miums received from auto property 
damage were $59,039,430, with a loss 


ratio of 57.0 per cent; surety, $53,- 
081,853; accident, $46,029,799; fidelity, 
$44,965,749; burglary and theft, $34,- 
898,499. 

The 1931 edition of The Handy Chart 
gives statistics for more than 850 com- 
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panies in the most convenient and ac- 
curate form, and more immediately 
meets the need of the insurance busi- 
ness and requirements of companies, 
brokers, agents and general agents 
than any other publication of its kind. 
Furthermore, it goes a long way as 
a medium of institutional advertising 
for insurance in that it presents in- 
surance in its correct light to the 
public. 

When properly used by insurance 
companies and supplied to agents and 
others in sufficient quantity to permit 
distribution to large stockholders and 
prospective stockholders. The Handy 
Chart is one of the best possible means 
for disseminating accurate and trust- 
worthy insurance information. 

The Handy Chart presents the sta- 
tistics of every stock company trans- 
acting business during the year 1930, 
mutual companies, assessment com- 
panies, accident and health companies, 
Lloyds reciprocal organizations, title 
companies and state compensation in- 
surance funds. 

The chart a'so includes a 10-year 
classification of business by lines on 
the basis of premiums written and 
losses paid for stock companies. 

The Handy Chart is the most valua- 
ble reference work not only for insur- 
ance men and bankers, but also for 
policyholders of casualty, surety and 
miscellaneous insurance companies. 
The 1931 edition may be ordered from 
The Spectator Company at 75c. per 
copy for manila binding and $1.25 for 
flexible binding. Liberal discounts are 
allowed for quantity orders. 





THE FOLLOWING FIGURES FROM THE STATEMENTS OF CASUALTY AND SURETY COMPANIES HAVE BEEN COMPILED FROM RETURNS MADE DIRECT TO 
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| Total | | Losses Paid| Dividends | Dividends | Manage- | 
| Capital | Admitted Net (Including | Paid to Paid to _ment Total 
NAME AND LOCATION OF COMPANY Stock Assets, Net | Premiums | Total Adjustment Stock Policy Expenses Disburse- 

| Paid Up jJan. 1, 1931 Surplus | Written Income | (Expenses) holders holders Paid | ments 
See a — — ———— ———— - - — - | | —— | — —_— ao — 
Seaboard Surety Co., New York City. ... ‘ 1,000,000} 2,045,918 570, 057 514, 8 865! 676, 528 122,401) 50,000 , 295, 947) 565, 391 
Service Mut. Liab. Ins. Co., Boston, Mass. Sosy veenetbeaswunyes ee 438, 299 108, 780 682, 109} 706, 580 452,061 wees 94,994 88, 678| 637, 737 
The Shelby Mutual Plate Glass, Shelby, Ohio. . . ae 748,071 415, 096 461,859 498, 243 257, 344 . AEs 66, 174) 476,735 
Southern Mutual Fire, San Antonio, Tex........ we Seer 159,327 80,210 128,373 150, 250 57,026 33, 369 . 43,055) 132,211 
Sprinkler Risk Underwriters, Chicago, Il... . iwhentnai 653, 293 506, 307 163, 678 189, 661 53,726 con 86,171 39, 088 192, 388 


State Auto. Ins. Assn., Des Moines, Ia. : Reciprocal 365, 614 133, 947 775, 300 792,524 
State Auto. Mut. Ins. Co., Columbus, Ohio. | Mutual 2,835,213 650,000} 2,811,110) 2,898,875 
Time Insurance Co., Milwaukee, Wise. ; 75,000 275, 169 73,043 477,484 488,524 
Transportation Inde m., New York City ; 1,000,000; 2,475,141 511,178 735, 836 900, 021 
Underwriters Exchange, Kansas City, Mo.. Reciprocal 1,581,527} 1,347,050 269, 346 363, 669 





Union Indem. Co., New Orleans, La. 1,000,000} 11,848,021) 1,015,295) 13,556,029) 14,914, 145 
Union Pacific Assur., Omaha, Neb... 150,000 361,324 39, 569 64, 165 165,751 
United Casualty Co., W estfield, Mass... 100, 000 229,375 77,451 161,619 173,558 
Unie ed Comm. Trav. of America, Columbus, Ohio. . ....«| 1,447,984} 1,057,250} 50,060,000} 1,500,876 
United Insurance Co., Chicago, Ill. : 300, 000 523, 651 24,288} 1,154,996) 1,597,195 





ted Services Auto., Fort Sam Houston, Tex... 


Uni 

United States Mut. Liab., Quincy, Mass. , : 
United States Plate Glass Ins., +. “ene : ar 
Universal Auto. Ins. Co., Dallas, Tex ; 

I - ersal Cas., Dallas, Te...... 





Western Casualty & Surety, Fort Scott, Kans. 750,000} 2,973,411 504,666) 1,654,619} 1,771,550 
onsin Auto. Ins., Monroe, Wisc.. a ES Mutual 769, 53, 919,645} 1,079,456 
kshire Indemnity Co., New York City. 600,000} 1, 997, 774 625, 837 683,095) 1,262,578 





peree 663 , 363 288, 738 542,509 567, 067 
: 849,998 272, 705 366, 241 406,717 
100, 000 317, 133 195, 396 34, 043 56, 032 
500,000) 1,939,645 258,645) 1,706,795) 1,790,469 
300, 000 662, 161 120, 009 397, 343 434, 084 















































402,281 ‘ . 795, 679 
1,628,918 ; 1,214,973} 2,679,552 
218,396 18,750 235, 443 472,590 
575,012 ‘ 7142,743) 1,222,369 
57, 984 w299, 634 65, 266 425, 596 








8,844,337 250,000 ..| 5,001,549) 16,132,001 
6,617 ales : 4 98 , 030 106, 172 

77, 202 6,000 95,135 178,337 
1,439,888 si 413,277) 1,853, 166 
467,591 62,000 687,687) 1,600,659 











193, 807 127, 236 114, 894 435,937 
184,557 , - 144,333 catered 342,910 
14,093) 15, 000) pee ; 54, 153 
ec 5 Peer 76,367) 1,826,756 
234, 348) 189, 193 423,541 





| 
868, 401 


oe errr 676,738} 1,904,676 
GIG BO so ccccvoccahevecseccese 489,124) 1,105,025 
213, 639 667, 948 


454,300) SARRSAY 














2 Renewal Discounts. 6 Underwriting Expenses. 
liabilities. h Excluding adjustment expenses. 
n Includes miscellaneous expenses paid. 


paid and adjustment expense. « And assessment. 
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ec Guarantee Fund. 
i Including claims expenses. 
o Includes all other disbursements. 


t Casualty Dept. 


d beg capital. 

i cc. Dapt. k Including commission. 
xcluding capital. 

u Other payments. » Ace. and health. 


e Unused premium deposits re »turned. 


Underwriting expenses paid. 
pee | « Life, Acc. and Health. 


J Including other expenses. Admitted 
I Including Life Dept. m Savings paid to pelleyhaldena. 
r Total expense of administration excluding losses 
z General Administration expense. 
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Prominent Agents and 
Brokers 












Leon Irwin & Co. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
Insurance Since 1895 


Brokerage Lines Solicited 














Actuarial 








Established 1865 by David Parks Fackler 
EDWARD B. FACKLER WILLIAM BREIBY 


FACKLER and BREIBY 
Consulting Actuaries 




























Audits Calculations Consultants 
Examinations Valuations 
25 CHURCH STREET NEW YORK 
MILES M. DAWSON & SON 
CONSULTING 
ACTUARIES 
Bar Building, 36 W. 44th St. 

NEW YORK 





—-——~ - 











WOODWARD, FONDILLER and RYAN 
Consultants 


Actuarial, Accounting and 
Management Problems 


75 Fulton St. New York | 





a ——-- 
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DONALD F. CAMPBELL 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


160 No. LA SALLE ST. Telephone State 7298 
CHICAGO 














JAMES H. WASHBURN, F. A. I. A. 
Censulting Actuary 
LIFE INSURANCE—Ordinary, Intermediate, 
Group, Industrial and Special Classes 
WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION 
Expert Advice on Domestic. Tropical and 
Semi-Tropical Business 
Cable Address: Gertract, New York 
420 LEXINGTON AVE. NEW YORK CITY 
Room 101 Memorial Bldg., Nashville, Tenn. 




















aa 
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J. Charles Seitz, F. A. I. A. 


Soneatiing Actuary 

“A System and Ac counting for a Life 
Insurance Company’ 

Attention to 

Fraternal and Assessment 


Author 


Legal Reserve, 


Business— Pensions. 
228 North La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois 
Phone Franklin 6559 
















Haight, Davis & Haight, Inc. 
Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 


INDIANAPOLIS 
Kansas City 






Omaha 











Actuarial 





Actuarial 





GEORGE B. BUCK 
ACTUARY 


Specializin 
Benefit an 


25 SPRUCE ST. 


JNO. A. COPELAND 
Consulting Actuary 


Suite 1027, Candler Bldg. 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


in 


Pension F 

















LL ce 





] SIDNEY H. PIPE, 
Fellow, 


Employee’s 
unds 


NEW YORK 





St 





ALEXANDER C. GOOD 


Consulting Actuary 
807 Paul Brown Bids. | 


800 Securities Bidg., 


Fellow, Actuarial Society of America, 

American Institute of Actuaries, 
Associate, British Institute 

MAJOR E. P. S. ALLEN, 
Associate, Actuarial Society of America. 


PIPE & ALLEN 


Consulting Actuaries 
1711-1712 Metropolitan Bldg., Toronto, Ont. 


of Actuaries. 
BD &. 0. 


















s, Mo. 


Kansas City, Me 











ERSTON L. MARSHALL 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 


301 Iowa Building 
DES MOINES, IOWA 


Colcord Bldg. 








T. J. MCCOMB 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


Oklahoma City, Okla 














L. A. GLOVER & CO. 


Consulting Actuaries, Life Insurance 
Accountants, 


128 North Wells Street, Chicago 


Statisticians 

















Inspections 











reese 


Slaanenaliainenn 

















FRANK M. SPEAKMAN 


Consulting Actuary 


Associates 












Fred B. Swartz, C. P. A 
W. L. Clayton PHONES: 
E. P. Higgins LOMBARD 1674 GERMANTOW 3105 








DREXEL BLDG. 












J. H. O’ROURKE, Jr. 


UNDER COVER AND STRAIGHT 
CLAIM INVESTIGATIONS 












N 
PHILADELPHIA, 



















































book 


EXAMINERS will find it a great 
help 


UNDERWRITERS can’t afford to SS Lo 


be without it 


2nd Edition 





and Inspecting for 
Fire Insurance Purposes 
by 
C. C. Dominge and W. O. Lincoln 


Authors of Fire Insurance Inspection 
Underwriting 


Price per copy $2 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
243 W. 39th ST.. NEW YORK 
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SURETY COMPANIES SEEK LESS 
LIABILITY ON P. 0. BONDS 


CuicaGco, April 7.—An effort will be 
made by surety underwriters in Chi- 
cago through legislation to have the 
Illinois laws referring to surety bonds 
on public officials amended so as to 
relieve the companies of the extra 
liability for security of public funds 
on deposit in banks. 

Heretofore, the surety companies, 
when writing a fidelity bond on a 
public official have without objection 
covered the extra liability on account 
of public funds, the banks usually hav- 
ing surety bonds covering the funds. 
In view of present business conditions 
there is a tightening up by surety 
companies on banks and financial in- 
stitutions, making it difficult for banks 
to obtain bonds covering public funds. 
Under present bonds on public monies 
coming into the hands of public offi- 
cials, the surety companies find that 
they are covering the depository 
liability without receiving a corre- 
sponding premium for the risk. 

Surety interests will urge that the 
banks be permitted to offer their own 
securities as collateral for bonds sup- 
plied bank directors and officials, with 
county boards accepting such bonds. 
This would relieve the surety companies 
of depository liability on public official 
bonds. It is pointed out that this plan 
is permitted under law in Cook County, 
and the privilege should be extended to 
county boards on smaller counties. 


STANDARD SURETY & CASUALTY 
OPENS NEWARK BRANCH 

The Standard Surety and Casualty 
Company of New York has announced 
the opening of its Newark branch office 
in the Military Park Building, Newark, 
N. J. Henry P. Reardon is in charge 
as manager. 

It is the company’s plan to develop 
its business in the northern New Jersey 
district, and it has established a fully 
equipped office to render complete 
underwriting, claim and_ inspection 
service. The company states that the 
opening of its new branch will in no 
way affect the status of A. W. Marshall 
& Company, a firm which has repre- 
sented it in northern New Jersey for 
the past two years. 

Mr. Reardon is a well known Jersey 
insurance man, and for the past six 
years has been manager of the Metro- 
politan Casualty’s Newark branch. 
Prior to joining the Metropolitan he 
was for seven years associated with 
the Aetna Life. He has been presi- 
dent of the Casualty Underwriters As- 
sociation of New Jersey. Mr. Reardon 
will be assisted in his new capacity by 
William F. Wilks, who has been his 
close associate for the past six years. 
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COMPENSATION RATES MAY 
TAKE BIG JUMP 


Cuicaco, April 7.—Rates for 
workmen’s compensation insur- 
ance in Illinois will be increased 
from 50 per cent to 85 per cent 
if certain amendments to the II- 
linois act as proposed in a bill 
now before the legislature are 
passed, according to business and 
manufacturers’ associations in 
that State. The amendments are 
sponsored by the Illinois Federa- 
tion of Labor. Application of 
manual rates to seventeen classes 
of industry indicates an average 
increase in the cost of insurance 
of about 84 per cent, as shown by 
the report of the Chicago Asso- 
ciation of Commerce. In the 
event the bill is passed it is 
stated that Illinois would have 
higher workmen’s compensation 
rates than any other middle west- 
ern State. 











The California State compensation 
insurance fund report for 1930 states 
that premiums. written in 1930 
amounted to $7,743,745 and losses to- 
taled $5,720,296. 
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USE OF SAFETY METHODS WOULD 
SAVE $50,000,000 


The industries of America would 
save $50,000,000 a year, and thousands 
of workers would be saved from blind- 
ness, if known methods of eliminating 
the eye accident hazards of industry 
were conscientiously observed by em- 
ployers and employees, declared Louis 
Resnick, Director of Industrial Rela- 
tions of the National Society for the 
Prevention of Blindness, in an address 
to the American Society of Safety En- 
gineers in New York recently. 

“This program, if intelligently and 
conscientiously applied to any industry, 
even those at present regarded as ex- 
tra-hazardous,” Mr. Resnick _ said, 
“would almost entirely eliminate what 
is now probably the most serious cause 
of blindness—industrial eye accidents.” 

The plan for thorough protection of 
the eyes of factory workers was pre- 
sented by Mr. Resnick in the form of 
a “Self-Appraisal for Safety Engi- 
neers and Other Executives Concerned 
with Conservation of Vision in Indus- 
try,” consisting of 59 questions. 

Only the plant in which each of these 
questions can be answered in the affirm- 
ative, he said, can claim to be doing all 
that it is possible to do for the pro- 
tection of the eyes of its employees. 











STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., 
REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF C ONGRESS 
OF AUGUST 24, 1912, 

Of THE SPECTATOR, published weekly at 
New York, N. Y., for April 1, 1931. 

State of New York l ss 

County of New York { ~” 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for 
the State and county aforesaid, personally 
appeared Loughton T. Smith, who, having 
been duly sworn according to law, deposes 
and says that he is the General Manager 
of the Spectator Company, publisher of 
THE SPECTATOR, and that the following is, 
to the best of his knowledge and belief, a 
true statement of the ownership, manage- 
ment (and if a daily paper, the circulation), 
ete., of the aforesaid publication for the 
date shown in the above caption, required 
by the Act of Aug. 24, 1912, embodied in 
section 411, Postal Laws and Regulations, 
printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the 
publisher, editor, managing editor, and 
business managers are: Publisher, The 
Spectator Company, 243 West 39th St., 
New York; Editor, Thomas J. V. Cullen, 
243 West 39th St., New York; Managing 
Editor, None; Business Manager, Loughton 
T. Smith, 243 West 39th St., New York. 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a 
corporation, its name and address must be 
stated and also immediately thereunder the 
names and addresses of stockholders own- 
ing or holding one per cent or more of 
total amount of stock. If not owned by a 
corporation, the names and addresses of 
the individual owners must be given. If 
owned by a firm, company, or other unin- 
corporated concern, its name and address, 
as well as those of each individual member, 
must be given.) 

American Business Publications, Inc., 239 
West 39th St., New York (Stockholders of 
American Business Publications, Inc., own- 
ing in excess of one per cent); United Pub- 
lishers Corporation, 239 West 39th St., New 
York (Stockholders of the United Pub- 
lishers Corporation owning in excess of one 
per cent); United Business Publishers, Inc., 
239 West 39th St., New York (Stockholders 
of United Business Publishers, Inc., owning 
in excess of one per omer  @. meee, 
Flushing, L. IL, N. Y.; George H. Buzby, 
Vhiladelphia, Pa.; Anna B. Frank, Pleas- 
antville, N. Y.; Fritz J. Frank, Pleasant- 
ville, N. Y.; Lee, Higginson & Co. (Partner- 


ship), New York, N. Y.; C. A. Musselman, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; A. C. Pearson, Montclair, 
N. J.; Lelia C. Pearson, Montclair, N. J.; 
Frederic C. Stevens, 325 West End Ave., 
New York; (A) Frederic C. Stevens Co., 23 
Prospect Terrace, Montclair, N. J. 

NoTE: (A) Stockholders of Frederic C. 
Stevens Co.; Velma S. Stevens, 325 West 
End Ave., New York; F. C. Stevens, Jr., 
325 West End Ave., New York; Velma I. 
Stevens, 325 West End Ave., New York; 
Frederic C. Stevens, 325 West End Ave., 
New York; Ruth S. Kane, Montclair, N. J. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortga- 
gees, and other security holders owning or 
holding one per cent or more of total 
amount of bonds, mortgages, or other 
securities are: (If there are none, so state.) 
American Business Publications, Inc., has 
no bonds nor mortgages outstanding. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, 
giving the names of the owners, stock- 
holders, and security holders, if any, con- 
tain not only the list of stockholders and 
security holders as they appear upon the 
books of the company but also, in cases 
where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company as 
trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, 
the name of the person or corporation for 
whom such trustee is acting, is given; also 
that the said two paragraphs contain 
statements embracing affiant’s full knowl- 
edge and belief as to the circumstances and 
conditions under which stockholders and 
security holders who do not appear upon 
the books of the company as trustees, hold 
stock and securities in a capacity other 
than that of a bona fide owner; and this 
affiant has no reason to believe that any 
other person, association, or corporation 
has any interest direct or indirect in the 
said stock, bonds, or other securities than 
as so stated by him. 

5. That the average number of copies of 
each issue of this publication sold or dis- 
tributed, through the mails or otherwise, 
to paid subscribers during the six months 
preceding the date shown above is. (This 
information is required from daily publica- 
tions “— LOUGHTON T. SMITH, 

(Signature of General Manager of 
The Spectator Company) 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
20th day of March, 1931. 

[SEAL] JULIA C. H. ALLEN. 
_Notary Public, New York County Clerk’s 
No. 170, Register’s No. 2A-131. Commis- 
sion expires March 30, 1932. 
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The Handy Guide Leads the Way! 


FEATURE POLICIES, including the Family Income Policies, 
Retirement Income Policies, etc., are shown for the first 
time in the 1931 Edition. 


Specialization Is Modern 


Every Company offers a _ contract 
which it believes features the most de- 
sirable and modern coverage, and 
which is designed to meet the needs of 
a discriminating clientele. 

Every agent of every company who is 
a thorough worker, and an active can- 
vasser must be familiar with the ser- 
vices and wares of his fellow under- 
writers. He must know the rates, and 
wording of the policies he meets in 
daily competition. 

To meet this need, the 35th Edition of 
THE HANDY GUIDE has been renovated 
to present a COMPLETE and 
EXACT COPY of the LEADING 
AND FEATURE POLICIES in the 
field of Life Insurance. The complete 
policies of 155 companies reproduced 
in THE HANDY GUIDE form an essen- 
tial item in the kit of every active 
agent. 


Standardization Is Inevitable 


Disability coverage has been complete- 
, ly standardized to comply with the 
The Hanvy Guwe to Premium Rates, Applications : “ff 
and Special Policies of American Life Insurance findings of the NATIONAL CON- 
Companies contains the new rates, values and VENTION OF INSURANCE 
policy forms issued since the publication of the COMMISSIONERS. 
on ee THE HANpDy GUIDE presents an abso- 
PRICES lute word for word copy of the DIS- 
Per copy, Handsome Flexible Binding - $4.00 ABILITY PROVISION now being 
Per copy, with Three Supplements - 5.00 offered by the leading Life Insurance 
— ee Companies. The progressive agent 
should know what is being daily ad- 
vanced to his clients, in the way of 
broadening and increasing life insur- 
Write for Special Company Prices ance protection. 


PLACE YOUR ORDER NOW—THE HANDY GUIDE WILL SOON BE READY! 
ORDER BLANK 


Per copy, Thumb Index for 30 companies $4.35 
Per copy, with Three Supplements 5.35 


The Spectator Company 
243 West 39th St., New York 





Please send me/us 
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